





ans om [oon Appeal 


—Another Reason Why Mortgages on NATIONAL HOMES 


are Sound, Long-Term Investments 





Women are the paramount factor in home ownership. That’s why : : P 
Ladies Love National Homes 


every National home contains dozens of features to please the Features Like These: 

housewife . . . to make her comfortable and satisfied in her new Ee Ee Ce eT ee 
nizing roof tones. « Kitchens have latest 

National home. This emphasis on feminine appeal adds greatly to the Crosley steel sink, base and wall cabinets; 


Formica-top work surfaces. « New home- 
laundry area; Bendix automatic washer and 


stability of National home mortgages, a major source for long-range a As i AR OL AE TE A 
decorator-designed folding doors. « Bath- 
investments of proven soundness. Your inquiry is invited. room has extra-large medicine cabinet with 


sliding mirror-doors, fuli-width vanity shelf, 
built-in lighting. « Inside and outside-access 
storage. « Shoulder-high bedroom windows 
giving increased space for furniture place- 
ment. « Washable, crackproof walls; may 
be painted or papered. « Rooms that “flow 


Nation's Largest Producers of Quality Homes together” in spacious open-planned effect. 





“SSamne b 


si ae rs. 







REAR TERRACE VIEW OF THE MONTEREY 


Guaranteed and Commended by Two Great Magazines for WOMEN! 





11ON National Homes’ prefabricated panels and structural parts as they ee — » 
Homes i conrons pie leave the assembly plant carry the Good Housekeeping guarantee Good 
NATIONAt f vaste wen seal and the Parents’ Magazine seal of commendation as 


advertised therein. 


MBA Calendar 


August 17-21, 1953, Second West- 
ern Mortgage Banking Seminar, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Calif. 

November 9-13, 1953, 40th Annual 
Convention, Miami Beach. 

January, 1954, Senior Executives 
Course, New York University, New 
York. 

February 25-26, 1954, Midwestern 
Mortgage Conference, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

April 12-13, 1954, Eastern Mort- 
gage Conference, Commodore Hotel, 
New York. 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 

It never happened before, never 
was there time or the occasion to sit 
down at, look at and study govern- 
ment’s vast role in housing and hous- 
ing financing. MBA had recommended 
it; President Whatley this year strongly 
urged it. HHFA Administrator Cole 
advocated it and started the wheels 
turning. What comes out of these 
shirtsleeve conferences will be the rec- 
ommendations to the President and 
the Congress as to the role government 
ought to play. First conference in- 


cluded representatives of CIO, AF of 


L, American Council on Education, 
American Council on Human Rights, 
Jewish War Veterans, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, Na- 
tional Housing Conference and the 
National Jewish Welfare Board. 
Second conference included repre- 
sentatives from our field. On this 
month’s cover you see, seated far side, 
left to right: H. M. Dawdy and An- 
nabelle Heath, assistants to Mr. Cole; 
HHFA Administrator Cole; Neal J. 
Hardy, assistant HHFA Administra- 
tor; MBA Counsel Samuel Neel; MBA 
President Brown L. Whatley; and E. 
R. Purves, American Institute of Ar- 
chitects. Seated, near side, left to right: 
Philip W. Kniskern and Calvin K. 
Snyder, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards; Oscar R. Kreutz and 
Clifford P. Allen, National Savings 
and Loan League; H. R. Northup and 
Norman Mason, National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers; F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; and K. 
M. Murphy and Stephen Slipher, 
U. S. Savings and Loan League. 
Others: various observers from gov- 
ernment agencies, Congressional com- 
mittees and HHFA representatives. 
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Are you looking for sound, practical mortgage mvestments . . . 
looking for attractive, up-to-date homes 
that offer excellent value m today’s housing market, 


as well as high resale value in years to come? 


Then consider. . . 


© (iunnison Il 


Manufactured by Gunnison Homes, Inc., New Albany, Indiana 


Why Gunnison Homes are 


a good mortgage investment 


Planned For Comfort—Carefully designed to give home- 
owners the features they want, a Gunnison is an easy-to-live-in 
house. Details like sliding closet doors, Perimeter heating, and 
functional traffic arrangement mark the Gunnison as a modern 


house that will stay modern. 


Soundly Constructed—A Gunnison is rigid, durable . . . 
built to last. Gunnison Homes—famous subsidiary of U. S. Steel— 
has pioneered in the advanced precision-engineering methods 
which result in better-built houses at lower cost. 


‘ER?  & & eae es a 
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Versatile—Variations in size, exterior finish and color, window 
treatment, and architectural detail give each Gunnison Home a 
look of individuality. Carrier year-round air-conditioning and 
Hotpoint all-electric kitchen and laundry equipment are optional 
features which are getting an enthusiastic reception from the home- 
buying public. 


You perform a real public service when you encourage the con- 
struction of well-built, low-cost Gunnison Homes . . . and you pro- 
tect your depositors when you invest in superior mortgages in the 


$6500 to $12,000 range. 





Gunnison Homes, Inc., Dept. MB-83 
New Albany, Indiana 


Please send me free copies of your new 
booklets, “Gunni Homes Plan For Bet- 
ter Living” and “Let's Choose « Gunnison 
Home.” 


Gunnison’ — trade-mark 
of Gunnison Homes, inc. 
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PREFERRED AND OFTEN REQUIRED 


Many corporate investors in real. estate securities prefer and fre- 
quently require title policies’ of LaWyers Title lnswrance Corporation. 


There is no other|title ‘insurance company with>so much to offer in 
financial strength, \in national reputation and in knowledge of the 


title insurance business. 


Comparison is invited. A financial statement will be:gladly furnished 


upon request. 


( Virginia ) 


lawyers Title: |nsurance @rpération 
Operating in New Yorks Shale 0s (Virginia) Lawyers Tille Ins 


Home Office ~ Richmorwd Minginia 





BRANCH OFFICES at AKRON * ATLANTA * AUGUSTA * BIRMINGHAM * CAMDEN 
CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * COLUMBUS (GA.) * COLUMBUS (0.) * DALLAS 
DAYTON * DECATUR * DETROIT * MIAMI * NEWARK * NEW ORLEANS * NEW 
YORK * NORFOLK * PITTSBURGH * PONTIAC * RICHMOND * ROANOKE * SAVANNAH 
SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) * WASHINGTON * WILMINGTON * WINSTON-SALEM AND WINTER 
HAVEN. REPRESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COMPANIES IN MORE THAN 150 OTHER CITIES. 
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BA has long advocated flexible interest rates on gov- 

ernment insured and guaranteed mortgages. Sec- 
tion 504 of the Housing Act of 1950, which provided 
for limitations on charges and fees imposed by originat- 
ing lenders upon builders, sellers, or purchasers, has now 
been amended to specific ‘ally exclude from such limita- 
tions any loss suffered by an originating lender in the 
bona fide sale or pledge of the mortgage. 


Thus, we now have for FHA and VA mortgages what 
in effect is actually a very flexible yield or interest 
charge. it is even more than that. The term flexible rate 
contemplated administrative authority to adjust rates 
from time to time in order to effectively meet the gen- 
eral market condition. The term does not imply removal 
of controls on the price of money, but flexibility of such 
controls so that the price of money, like the price of 
any other commodity in a free economy, might be offi- 
cially governed on a basis of the laws of supply and 
demand. The recent action of the Congress removes 
such controls entirely. In actual effect, although the 
interest charge which the mortgagor may pay is limited, 
there is no limitation on the yield the investor may ob- 
tain through discounts paid by others. Furthermore, the 
unlimited discounts permit wide variance of yield geo- 
graphically which the general nation-wide application 
of a so-called flexible rate would not allow. 


In these respects, therefore, the unlimited discount 
operation will have definite advantages and should be 
successful in attracting to mortgages a greater propor- 
tion of the total investment pool and in affording an 
equitable distribution of such funds to all areas of the 
country. 


However, it should be noted that the so-called flexible 
rate theory contemplated market acceptability for mort- 
gages at or close to par. By this method the interest 
charge would be distributed and payable uniformly 
throughout the life of the loan. Under the discount 
system the added interest charge which is required in 
excess of the fixed rate to obtain marketability for the 
mortgage is payable in a lump sum at the outset. This 
is of no concern to the mortgagor-purchaser so long as 
he may be certain that all of such excess interest or dis- 
count is paid out of the pocket of the builder or other 
seller and not out of his own. 


The regulations of the FHA and the VA provide for 
certification by the builder or other seller that no part of 
the discount is included in the sale price and thereby 
passed on to the mortgagor-purchaser. In addition to 
such certification, the Veterans Administration will have 
the additional assistance of the effect of its CRV in pre- 
venting the absorption of any part of the discount by the 
mortgagor-purchaser, since a home which is sold for a 
price in excess of the CRV is not eligible for a GI 
loan. Unlike the VA, the FHA places no limitation on 
sale price but only limits the insurable amount of the 
mortgage by its valuation. 


For the immediate future it is reasonable to assume 
that certification by the builder or the seller that prices 
do not include any part of the discount may be generally 
relied upon. As market fluctuations occur, however, in 
the future it doubtless will become more and more diffi- 
cult to place complete reliance in these certificates. To 
say the least, administrative problems under the discount 
system are likely to be substantial. We know from VA 
experience that there are definite dangers in the discount 
program. Especially is this true for FHA. 


FHA enjoys a most enviable record as a successfully 
operated government agency. If experience should soon 
determine that the integrity of the FHA program is sub- 


jected to any considerable risk by reason of possible 
abuses of the discount system then, in such event, proper 
and immediate steps should be taken to avoid any such 
hazards which may threaten public confidence in the 
FHA program. A means of minimizing the problem is 
available now. Congress has provided the FHA with 
authority to adjust the interest rate to a maximum of 
5 per cent. 


Although the new law prohibits limitation of discounts 
there would be little if any need for them in today’s mar- 
ket with a 5 per cent rate. It is true that in some areas 
even under the 5 per cent rate some discount might be 
required and in other areas some premiums would prob- 
ably develop. As long, however, as either discounts or 
premiums are not appreciable in amount and remain con- 
sistent in the various geographical areas there could be 
no valid objections to them. When and if substantial 
premiums begin to show up generally, a downward rate 
adjustment could be made. 


The political implications of higher interest rates are, 
like the false report of Mark Twain’s demise, greatly ex- 
aggerated. The public generally, corporations as well as 
individuals, as long as the economy is in balance, is 
never so much concerned about interest rates as about 
availability of credit. It becomes disturbed when needed 
credit is shut off by controls or becomes available only 
through questionable procedures. 


The FHA rate was originally 5 per cent plus a serv- 
icing fee of 2 per cent as well as an additional 2 per 
cent for MIP, or a total which, due to advance payment 
of MIP, amounted to an interest charge of slightly more 
than 6 per cent. It is a well known fact that the reduced 
rate of 44% per cent became ineffective during the last 
administration. The moves of the new administration 
which have thus far been taken with respect to monetary 
controls are obviously aimed at preventing more inflation 
and to enable the government to continue to maintain 
essential monetary controls on the economy. 


While the economy is at peak levels the government 
seeks to recover room in which to permit monetary con- 
trols to work. There was little room left and it was fast 
running out. With some leeway thus regained, liberali- 
zation of credit may again be resorted to when necessary 
to maintain a healthy economy. 


With respect to political acceptability of the “hard 
money” policy, that bridge has been crossed, the decision 
has been made and the die is cast. The Administration 
now has to worry about the matter of making present 
policies work and work effectively and they cannot do 
so unless they are broadly, uniformly and courageously 
applied. An increase of mortgage interest rate would 
not be inconsistent with established policy, but on the 
other hand becomes essential if the policy is to be ap- 
plied alike to the whole economy. That now seems to be 
the intent of Congress. It is only a question of method 
or application. There is likely to be little if any criticism 
of the interest rate itself if it delivers the credit and if 
the — people are permitted to have an adequate 
supply of good housing and the home construction in- 
dustry may continue at reasonable levels under a soundly 
administered program. 


Brown L. Wuat ey, President 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
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Retreat from Socialism 


HE Republican leadership has for 

almost six months been proceed- 
ing with the crusade promised the 
voters last year. 

This change means turning away 
from extensive government planning, 
from rising government expenditures 
and taxes, all aimed at the forced 
redistribution of income and the gov- 
ernment direction of the entire econ- 
omy. 

It means turning back from 
planned inflation to sound money. 

It means the return of confidence 
in the genius of the American busi- 
nessman to successfully direct a price 
economy in an environment of free 
markets and private enterprise. 

But are our citizens really willing 
to once again assume the costs, spir- 
itual as well as financial, and the re- 
sponsibilities of freedom—even if this 
means to accept major responsibilities 
during the period of unpleasant eco- 
nomic adjustments that lie immedi- 
ately ahead? 

Are the voters, are businessmen, are 
farmers, is labor willing to pay the 
price of bringing the train under con- 
trol and starting it on the right track? 

Do they want free markets? 

After 20 years of creeping socialism, 
have they all become too dependent 
upon their government to face and 
conquer the problems involved in a 
retreat from socialism? Are they so 
shortsighted as to accept present bene- 
fits at the inevitable sacrifice of free- 
dom later? Did they simply vote for 
a change in the managers in Wash- 
ington and not for a change in fun- 
damental policy? Did they simply 
vote in respectable managers? 

These queries seem pertinent in 
view of the controversy that has arisen 
over higher interest rates, especially 
the issue of 3% per cent Treasury 
bonds. The outcry against “tight 
money” reveals a surprising number 


By DOUGLAS H. BELLEMORE 





It may have been “later than we think” if, as 
Mr. Bellemore says, we are emerging from 20 
years of creeping socialism. If he’s right, then 
we’re in retreat now, a retreat from socialism. 
But it doesn’t end there by any means because 
the course the new government has charted 


imposes new responsibilities, new obligations which must be 
met—a theme which President Whatley has been enunciat- 
ing forcefully in speeches he has been making over the 
country. There has been a turning point in our affairs all 
right and the end result looks good—if everyone fulfills his 
obligations and meets his responsibilities. Mr. Bellemore is 
chairman of the Department of Economics of the College 
of Business Administration of Boston University. 


of basic misconceptions, even in quar- 
ters where more understanding might 
be expected and is needed. . . . The 
rise in interest rates is simply one 
manifestation of the return to free 
markets. . . . Its fluctuations cannot 
always be immediately advantageous 
to everyone. Yet an adequately in- 
formed public will not hesitate to ac- 
cept the inconveniences incident to 
free markets in preference to the im- 
measurably greater evils of chronic 
currency inflation on the one hand or 
economic regimentation on the other. 


The Federal Reserve is not engi- 
neering a recession. It has simply per- 
mitted the forces of supply and de- 
mand to operate in free markets. 

The problem is relatively clear. 
Extensive government planning means 
regimentation not only of the economy 
but of the citizens as well. If the gov- 
ernment assumes the responsibility for 
the major social and economic direc- 
tion and welfare of the people, it must 
eventually assume a very considerable 
control over the individuals. 

As responsibility and planning ex- 
pand, control over the individual must 
also expand. 


It is inevitable. The government 
planners cannot plan production and 
order production without at the same 
time planning and ordering who are 
to be the producers in each: segment 
of the economy as per the Russian 


system. 
Freedom on the other hand means 
willingness to accept responsibility. 


For businessmen today it means will- 
ingness to accept the responsibilities 
for directing the economy, which the 
government has been only too willing 
to assume during the last 20 years. To 
refuse to accept the responsibilities 
now will mean that businessmen have 
defaulted on their opportunity to re- 
gain the direction and control of the 
economy. 

The government does not owe 
businessmen and farmers and others 
a living. If they think it does, the 
days of free enterprise and freedom 
are numbered. Farmers, although 
prosperous on any basis of calculation, 
are asking for government relief be- 
cause of the decline in farm prices. 

There is little doubt in the minds 
of many businessmen and economists 
that we face some serious adjustments 
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in the economy over the next year 
or two, particularly if we discard 
planned inflationary policies of the 
New Deal. The most disturbing fact 
at the present time is not this, how- 
ever, but that most businessmen ap- 
pear to be divided into two groups. 
One group fears a depression simply 
because they believe that government 
spending is going to be reduced. 


The other group has confidence that 
even a recession cannot occur because 
the government will not permit it. 
Have the private businessman and the 
farmer so lost their confidence and 
self-respect that they are perfectly 
willing to accept the thesis that the 
government is and must be the sole 
or major regulator of our economic 
activity? If this is so, they have al- 
ready succumbed to the opiate of so- 
cialism even though still proclaiming 
their belief in free enterprise. 


For the businessman to have confi- 
dence does not mean that he must 
believe that any recession can be 
avoided. It does mean, however, that 
he must have faith that businessmen 
can meet and solve the problems of a 
business recession and lead the coun- 
try to more prosperous times of full 
employment and a higher living stand- 
ard. He must expand old demands 
and create new demands by increasing 
productivity of labor, by cutting cost, 
and by developing new and better 
products. 


There can be little doubt that the 
present state of business is excellent 
as measured by the most important 
indices: steel production, the key 
index; expenditures for plant and 
equipment; automobile production; 
construction of homes and consumer 
durables; and total employment. 


Steel production, the most impor- 
tant bellwether, is still at 100 per cent 
of rated capacity; and the industry 
is continuing its expansion program, 
which has already increased capacity 
to approximately 120,000,000 tons. 
No recession will occur while this 
index remains in the neighborhood 
of 100. 

Since the end of World War II, we 
have experienced the greatest peace- 
time boom in our history. The major 
force has been the tremendous de- 
mand for durable goods by both 
producers and consumers. The output 
of these goods during the last eight 
years far surpasses any other period 
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in our history. There was some indi- 
cation that the bloom was off the 
boom in 1949. But the stimulation of 
much easier credit and the impetus 
of the Korean War gave the boom 
a tremendous jab in the arm. The 
demand for capital goods and for 
consumer durable goods and homes 
was even greater than before. 


i 


“The Federal Reserve is not 
engineering a recession. It bas 
simply permitted the forces of 
supply and demand to operate in 
free markets. The problem is 
relatively clear. Extensive gov- 
ernment planning means regi- 
mentation not only of the econ- 
omy but of the citizens as well. 
If the ae assumes the 
responsibility for the major so- 
cial and economic welfare of the 
people, it must eventually as- 
sume a very considerable control 
over the individuals. As respon- 
sibility and anning expand, 
control over the individual must 
also expand. 

“Freedom means willingness 
to accept co merapreet For busi- 
messmen today it means willing- 
mess to accept the responsibilities 
for directing the economy, which 
the government bas been only 
too willing to assume during the 
last 20 years. To refuse to ac- 
cept the responsibilities now will 
mean that businessmen bave de- 
faulted on their opportunity to 
regain the direction and control 
of the economy.” 

—Bellemore 


a 


Today the question is simply will 
the demand for consumer durable 
goods and housing and for capital 
goods continue without interruption. 
If it does, the boom will continue; but 
if it declines, a recession will mate- 
rialize. This may appear to over- 
simplify the problem, but the heart 
of the boom is tied to these postpon- 
able demands of the civilian economy 
—not to the defense program, al- 
though the psychological effect of 
changes in the latter should not be 
overlooked. 

Both consumer durable goods and 
producers durable goods are of a 
postponable nature, and that is the 
basic weakness of our type of econ- 
omy. Never before has such a large 
proportion of our production consisted 
of goods of a postponable nature. 


>> First, consider the situation as 
regards consumer durable goods—au- 
tomobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, and the like. If demand for 
these goods declines, demand for plant 
expansion will certainly not long be 
sustained at current levels. For the 
last two years the percentage of dis- 
posable income spent by consumers 
for these items has been declining— 
from 15.5 per cent in 1950 to 10.9 
per cent in 1952. Furthermore, the 
demand for these goods has only been 
maintained by a rapidly increasing 
rate of consumer credit expansion. 
Consumer credit is now over $26 bil- 
lion, up about 25 per cent over a 
year ago. Installment credit totals 
over $20 billion and is up almost 33 
per cent in a year. In other words, 
it has been necessary to constantly 
pump new credit into the economy at 
a high annual rate to maintain the 
sales volume. Even so, inventory of 
consumer durable goods has been 
rising steadily. Perhaps even this last 
prop to the consumer goods boom, 
easy credit, will jose its punch; or 
credit really will be restricted. It has 
been tightened recently. 


The sales volume of household 
appliances has been maintained to a 
large extent by the housing boom. A 
sharp drop in housing construction 
would be immediately reflected in de- 
clining sales of consumer durable 
goods. It is unfortunate that business 
has depended so much more on credit 
expansion and easy credit in the con- 
sumer durable goods and housing 
areas and relatively little on old-time 
sales effort to move the great output 
of consumer goods. In any event some 
decline in this demand is inevitable. 
New demands musi be substituted by 
lowering prices and developing new 
and better products and old-fashioned 


salesmanship. 


>> Second, consider housing. Hous- 
ing in the past has always followed 
long cyclical patterns. A peak was 
reached in the real estate cycle in 
1925-26 in spite of the fact that the 
business cycle continued to rise into 
1929. The 90 per cent decline from 
1925 to 1932 was catastrophic. Actu- 
ally, the boom since the end of the 
war, financed by the easiest money 
terms in history, has surpassed any 
previous building boom on record. 
For the first time in our history over 
50 per cent of our families (probably 








about 57 per cent today) own their 
own homes. Obviously there are many 
limiting factors in a further increase 
in this percentage. The decline in 
the rate of family formation that is 
inevitable for a few years is a factor 
to be reckoned with. Business will 
need to reduce construction costs and 
in many other ways create demands 
for new type of housing. The entire 
field of air conditioning offers great 
possibilities. 


>> Third, we should examine plant 
and equipment expenditures. Expend- 
itures for new plants and equipment 
have been the most important factor 
in the postwar boom. Expenditures 
for producers durable equipment were 
as follows in billions of dollars: 1946, 
$12.3; 1947, $17.1; 1948, $19.9; 1949, 
$18.7; 1950, $22.0; 1951, $25.0; 1952, 
$25.3, and estimates for 1953 run 
from $26 to $27 billion. The peak 
prewar year (not counting 1940 or 
1941) was 1929, when expenditures 
reached $6.4 billion. Steel capacity 
has been increased about 50 per cent 
above the prewar level. Almost 20 
per cent of capacity last year was 
used to produce steel for new steel 
plants. The discontinuance of the 
steel expansion program would restlt 
in at least a 15 per cent decline in 
steel production. A major part of 
the demand for durable goods is 
focused in the demand for steel. 

Historically, plant expansion has 
always been the most sensitive to 
change from optimism to pessimism. 
Most businessmen in the past have 
only been willing to expand when 
they saw concrete evidence of profit- 
able opportunity for investment. This 
psychology occurs when they are sell- 
ing all their current production and 
believe that they can sell more. 

While this segment of the economy 
is considered by many to be the key 
to the boom, no decline is anticipated 
by many because of the expansion 
plans of business. However, as some 
have pointed out, more and more of 
these plans appear to be based on the 
assumption not of an expanding mar- 
ket but rather on the expectation of 
securing a larger share of the market. 
In any event, since the war, business 
plans have not been tested in an econ- 
omy of declining consumer sales and 
serious inventory problems. Declining 
sales to consumers and inventory diffi- 
culties may appear at a time when 
funds for new plants and equipment 


are not only more costly than at any 
time in 20 years but also more diffi- 
cult to obtain. It remains to be seen 
whether or not planned programs of 
expansion are as fixed and controllable 
as many appear to believe. 


>> Fourth, consider the situation in 
respect to inventories. The fact is 


SS. ee 


“Can businessmen lead us 
through any adjustment period, 
even a very sharp one? Can they 
provide pd incentive for a rea- 
sonably fast recovery, or will 
they throw in the sponge the 
minute they see trouble and call 
in a paternalistic government to 
solve their problems? Will they 
accept the responsibility of free- 
dom that they so recently offered 
to assume or will their promises 
eae: to have been a mere bol- 
ow gesture? Did they really like 
the New Deal and Fair Deal pol- 
icy but not its personalities? Di 
they like to shoot at the beast of 
inflation but want to make sure 
that be was never bit in a vital 
spot? 

“The major factor of confi- 
dence that businessmen can rely 
on is that our financial institu- 
tions are sounder than ever be- 
fore and that no financial crisis 
appears even possible to aggra- 
vate a readjustment period which 
appears inevitable. Past reces- 
stons have always been aggra- 
vated and prolonged by financial 
crisis.” 

—Bellemore 





that inventories are in the neighbor- 
hood of $75 billion—an all-time high 
level. Those who say that they are 
too high simply state that they are 
higher than ever before. Those who 
say that they are not dangerous in 
spite of their continuous rise state that 
“as a percentage of sales, inventories 
are not high.” They present statistics 
to prove that the rate of inventory 
turnover is in the neighborhood of 
eight times per year. They give other 
figures to prove that as a percentage 
of sales, inventories are not danger- 
ously high. Inventories rarely if ever 
are too high until sales decline. When 
sales do decline substantially, they de- 
cline much faster than inventories; 
and that is the difficulty. The years 
1921 and 1938 saw heavy losses re- 


sulting from the over-accumulation of 
inventories in previous years. If sales 
volume is to be well maintained, in- 
ventories are not too high. But if 
sales volume does decline sharply and 
substantially, not only will physical 
units of inventories prove to be very 
high, but their dollar volume may 
shrink very considerably. 


Can businessmen lead us through 
any adjustment period, even a very 
sharp one? Can they provide the in- 
centive for a reasonably fast recovery, 
or will they throw in the sponge the 
minute they see trouble and call in 
a paternalistic government to solve 
their problems? Will they accept the 
responsibility of freedom that they so 
recently offered to assume or will their 
promises prove to have been a mere 
hollow gesture? Did they really like 
the New Deal and Fair Deal policy 
but not its personalities? Did they 
like to shoot at the beast of inflation 
but want to make sure that he was 
never hit in a vital spot? 


The major factor of confidence that 
businessmen can rely on is that our 
financial institutions are sounder than 
ever before and that no financial 
crisis appears even possible to aggra- 
vate a readjustment period which 
appears inevitable. Past recessions 
have always been aggravated and pro- 
longed by financial crisis. 


I haven’t dwelled on defense ex- 
penditures. They are likely to con- 
tinue at a high but reduced level into 
the indefinite future. However, the 
major impact on the economy was 
the stimulation that defense produc- 
tion gave to plant expansion and the 
optimism that it engendered in. the 
minds of the purchasers of both con- 
sumers and producers durable goods. 
The direct effect of actual defense 
production has been very considerably 
exaggerated. 

It is probable that a business re- 
cession starting sometime in the next 
18 months cannot be avoided regard- 
less of private business activity or the 
actions of the government—short of 
war. Periods of business adjustment 
are inevitable. How business handles 
itself and the problem during such a 
period of readjustment will set the 
pattern for the type of economy that 
we will live in for the next 25 years— 
a private enterprise system or a con- 
tinued and accelerated drift towards 
statism. 
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BUSINESS 1S WONDERFUL 
FOR OFFICE BUILDINGS 


But that doesn't mean the building owners and managers are too happy 


HILE mortgage men fret about 

the continued money stringen- 
cy, the persistent stalemate in the 
FHA and VA markets and (even 
after the 4% per cent boost!) face 
just about as many complex problems 
as they ever had, a sister industry— 
one in which many mortgage men are 
actively engaged—goes right ahead 
enjoying what to the uninitiated 
might seem to be the peak of its 
biggest boom. 


The business of owning and man- 
aging buildings rides the crest of the 
wave. Occupancy is high by any pre- 
vious standard, probably around 98 
per cent at the moment or not far 
below the peak occupancy of 100 per 
cent which the industry knew at the 
height of the war boom. Taking 90 
per cent as a normal for prewar days, 
as many building owners and man- 
agers do, then the industry is doing 
fine. 

Occupancy is actually on the way 
down, not much, but some. Surveying 
2,645 buildings in 174 U. S. and 
Canadian cities in May, the National 
Association of Building Owners and 
Managers found that it stood at 97.97 
per cent. That covers more than 227 
million square feet of rentable office 
space. Vacancy figure was 2.03 per 
cent, slightly above the 1.97 per cent 
of last October. Losses were recorded 


in five of nine regions—New England, 
Mid Atlantic, Mid Western-Northern, 
Southwest and Pacific Northwest. 
Although store occupancy generally 
follows the pattern indicated for office 
space, in May the trend was reversed 
and store occupancy rose 0.43 per 
cent over the figures reported last 
October. 97.48 per cent is occu- 
pied store space. This figure repre- 
sents 14,353,671 square feet occupied 
of the total of 14,724,903 square feet 
of space reported in 1,150 buildings. 
But those who have been in the 
business a while haven’t forgotten that 
just about twenty years ago the office 
vacancy ratio was about 28 per cent 
of available space. When they think 
of that, they shudder a little and, 
like many others these days, ask them- 
selves “how long will this keep up?” 
Building lots of big buildings is one 
of the hallmarks of the boom that is 
missing—but which was so very much 
in evidence last time. This boom 
didn’t bring on a wave of new sky- 
scrapers as we saw before 1929. Ex- 
cept for New York City, Pittsburgh, 
Los Angeles, Dallas, Houston, certain 
other Southwest cities, and more re- 
cently in Chicago, few large buildings 
have gone up. One obvious reason 
was that they weren’t needed. We 
built plenty in the last great building 
rush and it took a long time for occu- 


pancy to catch up with the available 
space. 

But, at that, the total amount of 
space we’ve added is impressive. It 
is somewhere around $600,000,000 for 
about 100 elevator-type buildings and 
in another two years another billion 
dollars of space will be added to the 
industry’s present $10,000,000,000 in- 
vestment. 


>? IS IT ALL GOLD? It looks like 
a@ rosy picture and to some it un- 
doubtedly is. But many building 
owners and managers are wary, as 
they demonstrated at their 46th an- 
nual meeting the other day. One 
Association official expressed the view 
of many when he recalled that “in 
the last decade, the transition from 
a pathetic, impoverished industry to 
one of high occupancy and income 
has taken place. These lush years 
have restored stability and confidence 
throughout the industry; and to fur- 
ther enhance the security of this 
comfortable position, except for scat- 
tered institutional building, there is 
little likelihood of a large volume of 
speculative building nationwide to 
glut the market, such as we experi- 
enced in the 1920s. Nor is there any 
immediate prospect of a severe eco- 
nomic depression to cause tenant 
casualties and attendant loss through 
vacancy. 





THEY'RE CONCERNED about the continued rise in 
costs, about the strong hold which labor has on their industry, 


about how much of a drop in occupancy 


it would take to put them at 


the break-even point but, as much as anything else, 








they worry about surplus space going up now 
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“To an outsider—and especially 
tenants—this apparent position of af- 
fluence is the ultimate in achievement 
and well being. Unfortunately ‘all 
that glitters is not gold’; and, al- 
though occupancy over the country 
is over 95 per cent and rental rates 
are at an all time high, net earnings 
have not reflected proportionate im- 
provement and in many instances are 
declining. 

“This is no paradox, for the reason 
is painfully and alarmingly clear. 
Operating expenses during the last 
10 year period have increased in the 
larger cities at greater rapidity than 
income; and if the occupancy were 
less than 95 per cent, net earnings 
would not be adequate to produce 
a satisfactory return.” 

If less than 95 per cent occupancy 
means an unsatisfactory return, then 
the picture isn’t as favorable as it 
appears. 

Why are the building owners and 
managers a little worried? One thing 
that concerns them is 


>> RISING COSTS: They’ve gone 


up fast and they’re continuing up. 
This same official, speaking at the 
Pittsburgh meeting, said: 


“The principal weapon to combat 
rising costs has been to increase rental 
rates, which has virtually become an 
annual ceremony, much to the dis- 
comfort of tenants. No one can 
determine the extent to which rents 
can be raised, but all will agree that 
the tension and resistance have been 
mounting each year. 


“Where unionism has a strangle- 
hold, the margin between income and 
expenses is much smaller and man- 
agers are finding it difficult to pacify 
the incredulous owners, who view the 
situation with critical concern. It is 
squarely up to management to find a 
solution to this problem, and the 
initial approach obviously should be 
concentrated studies of all phases of 
operation and the controlling of 
costs.” 


And they’re trying all sorts of 


things to bring these costs down. 
Murray E. Randell of Chicago said 
that many managers are fully aware 


of hew higher and higher operating 
costs are consuming more and more 
of net earnings, and that increased 
rents alone cannot offset the inroads 
of costs. 

Some measures taken, he observed, 
seem radical, if not impossible, such 
as the elimination of janitor service 
in the offices of a medical building 
in a Northwest city. Even more 
astonishing is a report that this dar- 
ing departure is working satisfactorily 
after several months of trial. The 
only janitor service furnished by this 
building is the servicing of public 
corridors, toilet rooms and window 
washing. 

“This drastic experiment would be 
remarkable if it worked in a com- 
mercial building, but is almost un- 
believable in a medical building,” 
he said. 


>> BASE RATE: Another idea that 
has been advanced is to establish a 
base rental rate, which includes real 
estate taxes, heat, elevator services, 
depreciation, building repairs and 
maintenance, Federal tax (if a corpo- 








THE BUILDING OF BUILDINGS, where it really takes 
some thinking to find your way out once you're in, the 
renowned Pentagon. While the largest and best known of 
recent government buildings, it represents only a part of a 
vast amount of space which Uncle Sam occupies today. 
In fact, the total is 100 million square feet of which 
40,000,000 is in the District of Columbia. Isn’t that 
enough? No, because as government gets bigger and 
bigger (as it still is) the office space it needs increases. 
Scheduled for construction in the future are some giant 
administration buildings for the National Security Agency 


to cost $30,000,000. And government, like the building 
owners and managers themselves, are trying to do a better 
job of management too. The National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers is at work on a project 
for Public Buildings Service, as part of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, turning a critical eye on how federal 
buildings are operated. Not all government buildings of 
course—that would be a job for Superman—but about 
50 selected units in 16 cities will get close scrutiny from 
the professionals. We'll see how efficient Uncle Sam is. 
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FIRST IN TWO DECADES: That's 
the new Prudential Building in Chi- 
cago, first for the city’s downtown 
section since 1934. And Chicago isn’t 
the only metropolis that has gone 
through a twenty-year drought period 
of no really large-scale construction. 
Built over railroad tracks, the new 
structure will incorporate scores of 
innovations to make it modern as few 
buildings are today. 


ration), insurance, net return and 
other items that are constant and 
unavoidable. 


“Then establish costs per square 
foot for janitor service, decorating 
and wall cleaning (at different prices, 
depending on the frequency desired), 
and charge for all other miscellaneous 
work required by tenants at current 
prices, plus overhead and profit. 


“Under this plan tenants who do 
not require as much service as others 
would not be penalized, and the 
psychology of a base rate far below 
present rates, which include all serv- 
ices, would remove the curse of high 
rents. To avoid excessive and com- 
plicated bookkeeping, tenants using 
the same degree of service would be 
placed in the same group, and the 
number of groups would depend upon 
the variation of tenant requirements. 
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This novel idea has considerable 
merit in theory—how practical it 
would be cannot be readily deter- 
mined,” Randell said. 


2? LOOK! NO OPERATOR! 
Something else that intrigues the 
building owners and managers is the 
operatorless elevator—a thought 
likely to be even more intriguing to 
anyone on a high floor ever caught 
in an elevator strike—as happened 
in MBA’s national office. 


The operatorless elevator idea is 
stimulating the interest of owners 
and managers of office buildings 
everywhere—but what the unions say 
is something else! Numerous instal- 
lations have been made, some com- 
plete, some partial, and some of just 
one car. Many more are contem- 
plated, and it appears certain that 
within another year or two operator- 
less elevators will be in common use 
and acceptance in all cities. 

“Scepticism regarding their prac- 
ticability is rapidly disappearing,” 
Randell said, “as the reports of satis- 
fied and enthusiastic users are re- 
ceived continually. This new era of 
elevator operation offers as good or 
better service at tremendous savings 
in labor. The principal remaining 
deterrent is installation cost. Con- 
version in buildings with modern 
elevators, equipped with new cabs, 
push button controls, and micro- 
levelling, is a comparatively simple 
and inexpensive matter; but buildings 
with open shafts, manual controls, 
and old cabs cannot acquire operator- 
less elevators without a very large 
investment. 


“However, it has been estimated 
that buildings so handicapped can 
amortize the investment through sav- 
ings effected in 10 years’ time. Prop- 
erties with conservative mortgages 
should not encounter too much re- 
sistance in obtaining the funds 
necessary to finance operatorless ele- 
vators from present mortgagees.” 


Another speaker spelled out the 
advantages more specifically. 


“The building owner and manager 
knows that the modern operatorless 
elevator has reached a high state of 
technical proficiency, safety and re- 
liability. He is fully conscious of the 
economic advantages of saving from 
$5,500 to $7,000 per car per year in 
operating expense; and is anxious to 


take advantage of this cost reduction 
possibility. He readily admits that 
the operatorless elevator may be ap- 
plied to the ‘single purpose’ building 
without reservation. But he may not 
yet be ready to enthusiastically en- 
dorse application to the diversified 
or general purpose building. He has 
reservations and doubts. ‘Let Joe 
Doe try it’ he says or ‘T’ll wait until 


I’m shown’. 


Since the introduction of the 
operatorless elevator records indicate 
that 126 total contracts have been 
obtained by Westinghouse and Otis. 
These contracts involve a total of 
495 operatorless elevators. Thirty- 
nine involve two-car installations 
only. Eighty-seven contracts include 
installations of groups of three or 
more cars, and a total of four hun- 
dred eighteen elevators. 


>> THE HEAT’S OFF: Another 
way the building owners and man- 
agers are trying to reduce costs is cut 
on their heating. Some contend that 
more money is wasted each year in 
heating office buildings than in any 
other branch of operation. 


“It is an insidious waste,” said a 
speaker, “because even though nor- 
mal precautions have been taken to 
assure efficiency, waste still exists. 
The wasteful periods are in the 
Spring and Fall, known as ‘in be- 
tween’ weather, when it is impossible 
manually to control and adjust the 
volume of heat to meet hourly 
changes in outside temperature—the 
building is always either too hot or 
too cold. There are several automatic 
control systems on the market which 
have proved practical and efficient. 
One I know of guarantees savings 
in steam consumption of from 25 to 
35 per cent per year which means 
the initial investment will be re- 
turned in 2% to 4 years. With this 
system heating becomes uniform in 
any temperature fluctuation, thus 
practically eliminating heat com- 
plaints.” 


>> OUTSIDE CONTRACTORS: 
Still another gimmick that building 
owners and managers are looking at 
with an inquiring eye is the scheme 
of servicing office buildings by outside 
contractors. It is contended that the 
work can be done more effectively 
and at a lower cost. They point out 
that under this system a manager 










































knows in advance what his costs 
will be for daily routine service, as 
a fixed contract price is given. 


Emphasis is put on the advantage 
of relieving the troublesome and ex- 
pensive mass of detail and bookkeep- 
ing entailed in keeping records for 
social security, withholding tax, pre- 
paring payrolls, and the myriad other 
items involved, thus permitting a 
minimum of administrative person- 
nel. They stress the importance of a 
building ridding itself of costly wasted 
time of employees. The building pays 
for exactly the service it requires, no 
more, no less. Contractors are offer- 
ing complete operating coverage to 
include janitor service, elevator serv- 
ice, painting and decorating, repairs 
and maintenance, space revision—in 
fact, as much or as little as the cus- 
tomer desires. 

But the idea isn’t too promising to 
many because, said a speaker, “a 
contractor is subject to the same 
unions and wage scales, the same 
labor pool, and the same equipment 
and materials as we, but in addition 
he must make a profit. Unless we 
are just plain lazy, we would have to 





SKYSCRAPER IN DALLAS: /:’s the 
new Republic National Bank Build- 
ing, now under construction. Texas 
and the Southwest are where a great 
proportion of the new office space is 
being built, all in keeping with the 


great growth in the area. 


be totally devoid of common sense 
and knowledge of operating if we 
are unable to produce better service 
for less cost than a contractor.” 


>> BIG BUGABOO: But what's 
worrying the boys more than any- 
thing else is the possibility of surplus 
space. But they’re not all agreed 
on how much surplus space may be 
going up—if indeed any is—and how 
it is going to affect rents in the im- 
mediate years ahead. 


Weeden B. Nichols of Dallas, man- 
ager of the Republic National Bank 
Building now under construction, is 
sure that there is and told the man- 
agers that “we must face the facts. 
Surplus space is under construction— 
in cities enjoying rapid growth and 
industrial expansion, in cities revital- 
izing their central areas by modern- 
































ization programs designed to bring 
the urban and commercial centers in 
line with metropolitan progress and 
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in some cities where there is little 
apparent basis—and reasonable doubt 
—as to what accomplishment is in- 
tended. More may come. Each of 
these cases brings the obvious appre- 
hensions to the industry, the problems 
of competitive survival to the indi- 
vidual properties, bewilderment and 
uncertainty to other businesses in the 
community. 

“Whatever the basis for these 
constructions, our responsibilities as 
management and as an_ industry 
nationally and locally remain un- 
changed: we must keep the ‘fat out 
of the fire’.” 

And he has plenty of supporters 
within his industry. 

Gray Phelps, president of Gray 
Phelps Co., of Los Angeles, said: “We 
may anticipate that we are heading 
into another era of overbuilding. For 
always in the history of fiscal systems, 
the creation of new hotels, office 
buildings, both public and private, 
and bank buildings has been a warn- 
ing signal that the top of a business 
cycle is being approached.” 

And from one of the most authori- 
tative voices within the industry, that 





A REALLY NEW LOOK: That's Pitts- 
burgh where there’s been so much new 
office building in recent years that the city 
is getting an entirely changed appearance. 
Biggest is the giant Gateway Center at the 
foot of the city’s famed Golden Triangle. 
Too much space for Pittsburgh? Not at 
all. As it goes up it’s rented. 


of L. J. Sheridan of Chicago, who 
manages a score or more of Chicago’s 
biggest buildings, came a confirming 
viewpoint. 

“While there does exist in Chicago, 


New York and a few other cities a 
demand for additional space,” he 





said, “it is clear that in many cities 
we have reached the point where 
caution should be exercised to pre- 
vent over-building. Those who lived 
through the depression years—years 
which were entered by the industry 
with a surplus of space that grew 
rapidly as the downward trend of 
business continued—are particularly 
sensitive to the relationship which 
exists in this industry between rental 
rates and excessive vacancies. 


“Another large over-production of 
space will again exert a depressing 
influence on rental rates regardless 
of higher construction and operating 
costs. 


“It has taken many years of busi- 
ness expansion and increased occu- 
pancy to restore the industry to 
reasonably sound economic health. 
We who are responsible for preserv- 
ing the gains made and for protecting 
the large investments of the interests 
we represent have no greater obliga- 
tion than that of exerting such in- 
fluence as we may have to prevent 
new construction beyond the capacity 
of American industry and commerce 
to absorb it.” 
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cards? 


the best designing and operating ideas 


all over the country. Ample space is provided for the addition of all 


necessary mortgage information. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! (On normal orders we guarantee to have your 
Cashier Cards in the mail within 24 hours after receipt of your order! ) 


Please send me_____sets of Cashier Cards 
with amortization schedule figured on the 
following information: 


1. Amount of loan __ 


y $2, $3 or $5 for time and labor in preparing your cashier 
ere, for the first time, is a complete set of cashier cards pre- 
red with your specified amortization schedule. The cards, tabulated 
> our special high speed process, are a further refinement of our 
popular amortization schedule which we sell for $1.00 a copy. These 
cards, designed to fit standard bookkeeping operations, incorporate 
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>> HOLD THE LINE: The best 
policy is to hold the line is the con- 
clusion of Mr. Nichols. 

“Good business, in our industry as 
in any other, dictates that we not 
permit temporary surplus conditions 
to stampede us into offering rates 
which are lower than our minimum 
requirements. While we retain this 
rental floor, new and old will survive 
the temporary problem of surplus 
space in almost every instance and 
city in our country. Competitively 
new and old will remain on the 
proper relative basis. Increasing pop- 
ulations and the growth of communi- 
ties have proven by experience that 
they can counteract our dilemma, 
given reasonable time, provided that 
we have not fallen victim to com- 
petitive practices which so distort 
relative values that only long term 
re-education of our tenant client can 
possibly reestablish his willingness to 
pay equitable rental based on pro- 
duction cost.” 


2»? NEW vs OLD: Another bugaboo 
that is worrying some of the building 
owners and managers is the competi- 


tion which the newer buildings will 
offer to the older buildings. 


There was little construction of 
new office buildings during the 1930s 
and 1940s. In the 1930s there was 
very little demand for additional of- 
fice space and war restrictions in the 
1940s prevented the erection of new 
buildings. Most new buildings in all 
of the larger cities were built in the 
latter part of the 1940s or in the past 
two or three years. This means that 
in most cities all of the major out- 
standing office buildings are at least 
twenty years old. 

And that in turn means that where 
there is new modern construction of 
the type many cities have seen go up 
in recent years, the competition is 
going to be strong when vacancies in- 
crease substantially. But that’s some- 
time away, judging from what the 
owners and managers think now. 

One sure competitive factor for the 
future will be air conditioning, and 
the owners and managers are now 
wondering when and how. Said one: 


“Air conditioning in office buildings 
has not developed far enough to be- 





For Mortgage Servicing 


in 


Southern California 


it’s 


come a serious competitive factor. I 
do not believe tenants will pay ap- 
proximately 75c per square foot ad- 
ditional rental per year to have their 
office air-conditioned. But the time 
may come when we will have to pro- 
vide air conditioning to hold our 
competitive position. This will pre- 
sent serious problems for the older 
buildings. Housing of air-condition- 
ing equipment may reduce’ rentable 
area, heavier wiring may be needed, 
additional water lines for water cooled 
system, ducts to distribute cooled air 
and perhaps a water recovery system. 
All can be very costly to install and 
operate.” 

But again they say that, for them, 
the best policy in the older buildings 
is to hold the line. Said this speaker, 
James W. Bamford of Pittsburgh, “I 
should like to issue a word of warn- 
ing. There is no salvation for any 
older building faced with competition 
from newer buildings in the lowering 
of rental rates. After years of experi- 
ence in renting and in managing 
office buildings, rental rates are not 
a very decisive factor in attracting 
new tenants.” 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 


5678 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, California 


SERVING THE NATION’S LEADING 


WEbster 3-7411 
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The 1953 Seminars at NU 


There has been some slow-down in 
volume of mortgages made by MBA 
members but there is no slow-down 
in the appeal which the industry has 
for younger people. Best evidence of 
that is the attendance at—and en- 
thusiasm for—the Association’s 1953 
Mortgage Banking Seminars at North- 
western University (sixth for the basic 
course and third for the advanced). 
And attendance isn’t the only indi- 
cator; an even better measuring stick 
is the high quality of the younger 
people for whom mortgage lending 
and investing have proved attractive 
and who this June came to North- 
western to be briefed on the latest 


thinking, procedure and methods in 
their chosen profession. 

The program of lectures, many 
noted, appeared to represent the ulti- 
mate in the highly finished product 
which the Educational Committee has 
been seeking. From past experiences, 
the Committee had perfected what 
are in effect post-graduation courses 
in just about every operation with 
which the mortgage banker is con- 
cerned. Again it was, as it has been 
in the past, one of the Association’s 
greatest achievements. But the unfor- 
tunate factor is that so few MBA 
members have an opportunity to see 
what all would agree is an accom- 
plishment of the highest order. 


Registered at the Mortgage Bank- 
ing Seminar were: 


ALABAMA: Birmingham, Manuel Men- 
del, Engel Mortgage Company, Inc. 

CANADA: Toronto, Thomas L. Taylor, 
The Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. 


COLORADO: Colorado Springs, Harry 
A. Seurr, The First National Bank of Col- 
orado Springs; Denver, D. E. Crossland, 
The Title Guaranty Company; Chas. 
Thomas, Western Securities Company; 
Pueblo, Audrey Ann Germ, G. R. Hanson. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Wash- 
ington, Jas. A. Graham and W. C. Mc- 
Kenna, Frederick W. Berens, Inc.; C. H. 
Purcell, Jr., The Metropolitan Mortgage 
Company; Arthur M. Fisher, Mortgage 
Services, Inc.; Charles Lazo, R. J. Mc- 
Intyre and Lewis W. Russell, Walker & 
Dunlop, Inc. 


FLORIDA: Jacksonville, Cecil H. Huls- 
berg, Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Co. 


THEY WERE THERE: Some of those who were on hand for 
MBA's 1953 Northwestern Seminars were, top left, George Clar- 
ence Elliott, The Great-West Life Assurance 
Charles H. Purcell, The Metropolitan Mort, 
ington, D. C.; Lindell Peterson, Chicago age Investment 
Company, Chicago, and Chairman of MBA’s Educational Com- 
mittee; Charles A. Rasmussen, Western Securities Company, 
Omaha; Carlos Enrique Mandujano, Credito Hipotecario 1 
de Guatemala, Guatemala; and Carl A. Eriksson, Savings Bank 
of Linkoping, Linkopi Sweden. 

Top right, Sheen Vedien, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford; Lon Worth Crow, Jr., Lon Worth 
Crow Company, Miami; Alfred S. Mills, The Bank for Savings 


im the City of New York, New York; Frank J. McCabe, Jr.; 
Henry Edmiston, ee | Life Insurance Co., Kansas City; 
and Hunter Moss, Hunter Moss & Company, Baltimore. 


Guatemala, 
Whatley; aut Giieador chan, Credit Bipementio Paslensd é 
Guatemala, 


Guatemala. 
Lower right, the distaff side. Audrey Ann Germ, G. R. Han- 
op, Su, Sates Sie Caen, See & Sate, ee. 
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ILLINOIS: Chicago, Raymond Mc- 
Curdy, American National Bank & Trust 
Co.; George Klebenow, Chicago City 
Bank & Trust Co.; Frank S. Christian, 
The First National Bank of Chicago; Guy 
J. Ritchie and Helen Walsh, Great Lakes 
Mortgage Corporation; Frank P. Reilly, 
Charles Ringer Company. 

INDIANA: South Bend, Joel Bullard, 
Charles E. Bullard Company, Inc.; Terre 
Haute, Howard E. Potter, J. B. Pfister 
Co., Inc. 

IOWA: Des Moines, Donald H. Jensen, 
Home Federal Savings & Loan Association ; 
Mason City, Ed N. Nuddleman, The First 
National Bank of Mason City. 


KANSAS: Wichita, Darwin W. Morse, 


Jr., The Monarch Investment Co. 
KENTUCKY: Paducah, Wm. P. Reeves, 
Bill Reeves, Realtor. 


MARYLAND: Baltimore, Carolyn Fritz 
and Rita German, Walker & Dunlop, Inc. 


MICHIGAN: Detroit, Edwin A. Proc- 


tor, Jr., Proctor and Company; River 
Rouge, C. S. Urbanek, River Rouge Sav- 
ings Bank. 

MINNESOTA: St. Paul, Richard B. 
Egan and K. V. Rothschild, Jr., H. & Val 
J. Rothschild, Inc. 
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mortgage lending and i ing operates. Above, the 1953 Mort- 
Seminar eee ey 


gage Banking 
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MISSOURI: Kansas City, W. E. 
Shryock, The Kansas City Mortgage Co.; 
St. Lows, R. L. Blanke, Jr., Bank of St. 
Louis; E. G. Hudspeth, Maginn-Martin- 
Salisbury, Inc.; Webster Groves, R. M. 
Rasmussen, The Reliable Life Insurance Co. 

NEBRASKA: Lincoln, Marvin Haase, 
The Security Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
Omaha, C. B. Farber, Service Life Insur- 
ance Co. 


NEW JERSEY: Irvington, Robert A. 
Hunt, Underwood Mortgage & Title Co. 

NEW MEXICO: Albuquerque, James 
W. Innes, Realty Mortgage & Investment 
Co. 

NEW YORK: Binghamton, Louis R. 
Ruthven, The Binghamton Savings Bank; 
New York, Emil Kroitzsch, The Bowery 
Savings Bank; Jas. F. McGrath, The 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Charlotte, V. J. 
Cardinal, Goodyear Mortgage Corpora- 
tion; Greensboro, V. J. Shepard, Pilot 
Life Insurance Company. 

OHIO: Canton, Robert K. Domer, The 
Harter Bank & Trust Co.; Cleveland, M. 
A. Schneider, The Home Loan & Securi- 
ties Corporation; Dayton, Marvin Wagner, 
Panohio Mortgage Co. 
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the Advanced Mortgage Bank- 


. MBA’s third 1953 Seminar is at Stanford in August. 


OKLAHOMA: Chickasha, Wm. B. 
Shultz, Pool Mortgage Company; Okla- 
homa City, R. S. McLain, Jr., American 
First Trust Company; Robert E. Duffner, 
Duffner Investment Co., Inc. 

OREGON: Portland, L. J. Welch, 
Commonwealth, Inc. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Harrisburg, John E. 
Sener, W. A. Clarke Mortgage Co.; Phil- 
adelphia, Wm. T. Davis, The Western 
Saving Fund Society. 

RHODE ISLAND: Providence, Chester 
Files, Industrial Trust Company; Arthur 
DeCesare, People’s Savings Bank in Provi- 
dence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Greenville, R. 
L. Bowers, Jr., Liberty Life Insurance 
Company. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: 
bert A. Lund, Conservative 
Mortgage Co. 

TEXAS: Dallas, Robert H. Foster, T. 
J. Bettes Company; Houston, Marion A. 
Cole and Lanham Evans, T. J. Bettes 
Company; San Antonio, Ray C. Wilson, 
The Richard Gill Company. 

VIRGINIA: Warwick, Calvin G. Elder, 
Bank of Warwick. 

(Continued on page 25, column 3) 


Sioux Falls, Her- 
Bond and 
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All right, but not as brisk 
as it was, nation-wide mid- 

year survey shows. 

Unrealistic prices for houses 
which some sellers have been 
asking are disappearing. What 
seems to be the biggest headache 
right now? You guessed it— 

it’s the shortage of 

mortgage money 

and the real estate people find 


it acute indeed. 


OW’S business in real estate? 
Not bad, not bad at all—but 
not quite what it was a year ago, and 
certainly not what it was several years 
ago. Every mid-year the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards sets 
out to find the answers to the ques- 
tions that make up the over-all an- 
swer to how’s business in real estate. 
What’s the big item in the real 
estate picture right now? You guessed 
it—mortgage money. 

As previously reported, borrowers, 
in smaller cities in particular, are 
confronted with a difficult mortgage 
market, with only one community in 
four having a population under 25,- 
000 listing funds readily available at 
par for single-family residential struc- 
tures. For cities of all sizes, only half 
of them report this desirable situation. 
In more than 2 per cent of the cities, 
no mortgage money is available at all. 

For multiple-family structures, not 
even a third of the cities report mort- 
gage money readily available at par 
for conventional loans, and 6 per cent 
say that it is completely unavailable. 

In the opinion of 71 per cent of 
the boards reporting, the mortgage 
money supply at par for conventional 
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loans will remain the same during the 
last six months of this year. 

While a tendency toward higher 
interest rates for conventional first 
mortgage loans is confirmed by re- 
ports received from a number of real 
estate boards, the most common rate 
continued to be reported at 5 per 
cent. 

The reporting real estate boards 
were almost unanimous (99 per cent) 
in predicting higher interest rates or 
continuation of current ones during 
the next six months. 

Lack of an adequate secondary 
market was reported by two-thirds of 
the 264 real estate boards. 

What else? The Realtors see some 
stability ahead. Reports from the 
boards predict that with steadying 
production costs, the price of new 
homes will remain stable during the 
second half of 1953. Shortage factors 
have been generally eliminated from 
the market through production of 
more than seven million new homes 
since the end of World War II. This 
is not only bringing stability in costs 
for newly-constructed homes, but it is 
squeezing out inflationary prices for 
existing homes. 























Unrealistic high prices for existing 
homes have been disappearing during 
the last six months. Brokers uniformly 
report that owners must price these 
properties attractively for satisfactory 
movement in the market, and this 
situation should make the next six 
months an excellent time for home 
buying. 

Two-thirds of the 264 responding 
boards report a stable price situation 
for new houses over the last six 
months and predict its continuation 
during the second half of the year. 


Eighteen per cent of the boards ex- 
pect some price increases, this predic- 
tion occurring with the greatest fre- 
quency in the Pacific, Middle Atlantic, 
and East North Central states. 
Seventy per cent expect the present 
level of new single-family home pro- 
duction to continue or to go higher 
during the remainder of 1953. 


Shortage of mortgage money in 
the early part of 1953 slowed the vol- 
ume of transfers of existing homes in 
more than one-half of the communi- 
ties reporting. This market factor, 
coupled with the sustained peak vol- 
ume of new home production, led to 
a softening of high, shortage-era prices 
for existing homes in two-thirds of the 
communities, bringing about a favor- 
able situation for families who buy 
homes in the second half of 1953. 


Outlook for new rental housing in 
the latter half of 1953 is for a lower 
volume than in the first half in 52 
per cent of the communities. Forty 
per cent think that current levels 


See —_—_, : 


LAND TITLE 


SERVICE 
COVERS 


OHIO 


of production in this housing category 
will be maintained during the second 
half of the year, and 8 per cent ex- 
pect the production volume to rise. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the boards 
report present rent levels as un- 
changed from those of six months 
ago. In 16 per cent of the communi- 
ties lower rent levels are reported, 
while 15 per cent indicate a higher 
rent level. 


The survey shows the return of 
vacancies in the rental housing mar- 
ket, with the vacancy rate 2 per cent 
or greater in more than half the cities. 


Current sale prices for retail busi- 
ness property and office buildings will 
prevail in most areas during the 
next six months. More than half of 
the real estate boards report a va- 
cancy rate of one per cent or less, 
while about one-fourth of the boards 
report a vacancy rate of two per cent 
for both retail business and office 
property. More detailed report page 8. 


Variations in sale prices by geo- 
graphic location assumed no clear-cut 
pattern, but the general trend indi- 
cated maintenance of prices at present 
levels. 


About three-fourths of the reports 
said that current rents for retail busi- 
ness and office property were the same 
as those six months ago, while nearly 
a fifth of the communities identified 
them as higher. 

Retail business property vacancy 
rates remain low in most communi- 
ties, estimated at one per cent or less 
by 58 per cent of the boards. A va- 


cancy of about two per cent is indi- 
cated by 26 per cent of those report- 
ing. Unoccupied space represents 
three or more per cent of the total 
as reported by 40 boards, and of 
these, eight said that retail property 
vacancies were over five per cent. 

The market for downtown and out- 
lying retail business properties re- 
mains active, with sale prices the same 
or higher, compared to- six months 
ago. Transfers of central city struc- 
tures are said to be the same as six 
months earlier in 68 per cent of the 
areas and higher in 12 per cent. How- 
ever, greater activity was reported for 
outlying properties, with 26 per cent 
of the responses listing more sales 
than six months ago. Fifty-five per 
cent think it’s the same. 

Significant in the report is the fact 
that a preponderance of replies clas- 
sify the supply of retail business prop- 
erty for sale as “balanced” or as 
“short,” with 34 per cent of the 
boards indicating a shortage in the 
central city areas, and 23 per cent 
reporting a shortage in the outlying 
districts. 

Although office building vacancies 
are comparatively rare in most places, 
a scattered nine communities were re- 
ported to have vacancy rates of over 
five per cent, and an additional 44 
areas listed vacancy rates from three 
to five per cent. 

Sales transactions involving office 
structures are continuing at a high 
level. They are listed at the same 
rate as six months earlier for central 
city office space in 73 per cent of 
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the areas, and for outlying space by 
69 per cent. Prices are the same or 
higher, compared with six months 
ago, in most areas. 


As for supply of office property for 
sale, more than 90 per cent of the 
reporting boards listed it as “bal- 
anced” or “short.” For central city 
space, 30 per cent said a shortage ex- 
isted, and for outlying areas, 23 per 
cent reported a similar situation. 


Investor Money 


And more investor money is mov- 
ing into real estate is another finding 
of this mid-year inquiry—according to 
NAREB. Investor interest in com- 
mercial property is continuing at the 
level of six months ago, or is higher, 
in 72 per cent of the communities. 
Investor interest in vacant lots has 
been upward in 35 per cent of the 
communities, and remains undimin- 
ished in 41 per cent of them. With a 
steadily declining supply of city lots 
in a solid continuing demand for new 
housing, there is a comparable in- 


vestor interest in acreages suitable 
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for future development. The boards 
report a stepped-up demand for this 
type of investment property in 29 per 
cent of the communities, with de- 
mand levels of six months ago con- 
tinuing in 41 per cent of the areas 
surveyed. 


The Political Factor 


Investor interest in apartment 
buildings remains as it was six months 
ago in 46.5 per cent of the communi- 
ties reporting; is higher in 12.8 per 
cent of them; lower in 40.7 per cent. 
The relatively lower investor interest 
in this type of real estate is attribut- 
able mainly to political, rather than 
economic, factors says NAREB. 


“The political tendency to hang on 
to rent control long after all other 
wartime price and wage controls 
were removed is of serious concern 
to the investor in some areas.” 


So what do all these data add up 
to? Probably that, as of now, the 
dominant tendency in real estate gen- 
erally is one of slight deflation but 
based upon every fact at hand, it isn’t 
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a big deflation by any means—and 
certainly not the pronounced down 
trend that many authorities have been 
forecasting. Offerings are more nu- 
merous all the time—but there is no 
avalanche. Prices for almost every 
type of real property are becoming 
more realistic—but there’s still quite 
a piece of that road to travel. And, 
above all, you have to work harder 
now than you have had to do in many 
years to keep going in the real estate 
business. 


Not Easy to Measure 


But above and beyond all else in 
any summary of real estate at mid- 
1953 is the question of which way 
the general economy is headed. Con- 
tinued unsettlement on the interna- 
tional scene, the tight condition of 
the money market and the country 
seemingly poised between two pos- 
sible roads to the future—a little 
deflation or some more inflation— 
these are the factors that are exerting 
the down-under influences in real 
estate at the moment. And they’re 
not easy to measure. 
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The continuous copying of schedules is a boring job 
that would drive anyone to distraction. This unneces- 
sary work can be eliminated for less than 2c per loan 
per month with the installation of YORK RECORDS, sold, 


delivered to office, on a time-saving and space- 
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How Farm Land Boomed 

















We've had the biggest farm land 
boom in our history but probably 


the peak has 


HE boom in farm land prices, 

which got under way with the 
beginning of World War II and 
reached its peak a year ago, was the 
biggest for any comparable period 
on record. 

Total valuation of all farm land 
and buildings increased by some $60 
billion, or 180 per cent, between 1940 
and 1952. Since farms declined in 
number and grew in size during this 
period,. the average valuation per 
farm more than tripled, rising from 
$5,518 in 1940 to more than $17,000 
in 1952. 

All farm land and buildings in the 
United States were estimated to be 
worth $93.9 billion at their peak last 
year. Since then prices have eased, 
reflecting lower farm income along 
with the ebbing of inflationary pres- 
sures, and by the Spring of this year 
total farm land and building valua- 
tions had declined nearly a billion 
dollars. 

Prior to the 1940-52 period, a 
great farm land boom occurred in the 
first decade of this century, when all 
farm real estate rose from $16.6 bil- 
lion in 1900 to $34.8 billion in 1910 
for a rise of 110 per cent. 

Average valuation per farm in- 
creased at the same time from $2,896 
to $5,471, or 89 per cent. World 
War I gave that boom new impetus, 
and by 1920 the worth of all farm 
land and. buildings was placed at 
more than $66 billion and of the 
average farm at over $10,000. 


Then a prolonged slump developed. 
and a decade and a half later these 
valuations had been cut more than in 
half. 


now been passed 


One of the significant aspects of 
the recent farm land boom was that 
it was not accompanied by a cor- 
responding expansion in mortgage 
debt, as had been the case in the 
World War I period. In fact, total 
farm mortgage debt at the beginning 
of this year was little larger than it 
was in 1940. In addition, the propor- 
tion of debt-free farms has continued 
to rise. A recent study by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census showed that 72.5 per cent of 
all American farms were without 
mortgage debt in 1950 as compared 
with 70.7 per cent in 1945 and 61.2 
per cent in 1940. 

However, farmers as a group have 
greatly increased their non-real estate 
debt, including credit from dealers 
and installment loans. The total of 
this category has gone up from $3.4 
billion in 1940 to $9.2 billion at the 
beginning of this year. 

But farmers were big savers over 
the last decade, and their liquid as- 








sets are now some four and one-half 
times what they were in 1940. As a 
result, farmers in the aggregate now 
have about $1.40 in cash or its equiva- 
lent for every dollar of debt, as 
against only 50 cents in 1940. 

A long view of the trend of farm 
valuations (land and buildings) is 
shown in the following table: 


Average 
All Farms Number Valuation 
Year (Billions) (Thousands) Per Farm 
1850 $3.3 1,449 $2,258 
1900 16.6 5,737 2,896 
1910 34.8 6,362 5,471 
1920 66.3 6,448 10,284 
1930 47.9 6,289 7,614 
1940 33.6 6,097 5,518 
1945 54.6 5,859 9,320 
1950 75.3 5,382 13,982 
1952 93.9 n. a. 17,400 
1953 93.0 n. a. n. a. 


n.a. Not available. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 
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Figure it out for yourself but our mountain of debt averages $4,000 for every person 


S THE country plunging head over 

heels into debt? Isn’t that con- 
sumer credit total something to be 
alarmed about and, for that matter, 
what about that big mortgage debt? 
It’s all part of one of today’s major 
questions — whether the American 
people have been borrowing too much 
too fast. It’s attracting increasing 
attention as the result of the fact that 
the total of debt—government, busi- 
individuals combined— 
showed another big increase to a 
record high in 1952, and is still going 
up all along the line. 


ness and 


Preliminary estimates indicate that 
the gross debt of the economy rose 
by nearly $40 billion more last year 
to reach a total of about $640 billion 
at the year-end. 

This is about $175 billion, or nearly 
40 per cent, greater than the total 
of gross debt at the end of World 
War II in 1945. It is almost three 
times the aggregate owed in 1940. 

The big expansion since the war 
has been in private debt. Gross bor- 
rowings of business and individuals 
combined more than doubled in this 
period, rising from $155. billion in 


1945 to an estimated $330 billion at 
the end of last year. 

Of this total, individual and non- 
corporate debt together showed a 
greater rate of increase than did cor- 
porate debt, moving up from $55.5 
billion in 1945 to about $137 billion 
at the end of 1952 for a rise of nearly 
150 per cent. 

Home mortgage debt and consumer 
credit led the debt increase in rate 
of expansion in the period. 

Rising debt is a normal accompani- 
ment of expanding business activity, 
and plays a vital role in a high-pro- 
duction, high-consumption economy 
like ours. However, a volume of debt 
of the present size, amounting to the 
equivalent of some $4,000 for every 
person in the population, might seem 
to call for some caution. 

Besides, more observers are refer- 
ring to the length of the boom and 
the heights it has reached, the ques- 
tion of whether some readjustment is 
in the offing, and the growing strain 
on the money and capital markets to 
supply the increasing demands for 
funds of the federal Government as 
well as of state and local govern- 
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ments, business and individuals. Then, 
too, averages do not show where, and 
at what income levels, the major 
portion of the debt is owed. 


In view of this, the recent uptrend 
in interest rates, small though it may 
be by past standards, is a constructive 
development. In addition to provid- 
ing a long-needed incentive for the 
saver, it tends to make business and 
individual borrowers think twice be- 
fore taking on new debt commitments. 

The question of when debt in gen- 
eral becomes too burdensome, and 
just where the danger point lies, has 
never had a ready answer except in 
hindsight, because debt-bearing fac- 
tors change with the economic atmos- 
phere. Right now, when judged by 
such factors as the rate of growth in 
debt in relation to national income, 
the position of debtors as a whole 
compares favorably with all previous 
periods except the abnormal World 
War II years. 

For the 1940-52 period, for example, 
the total gross debt has shown an 
increase of about 195 per cent, based 
on the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce debt series. 


National income, on the other hand, 
rose about 257 per cent in the period. 
For the period from 1945 to date, 
national income has increased almost 
60 per cent as against less than 40 
per cent in the total gross debt. 


The total of debt last year was 
about 2.2 times the national income 
for the year as against a ratio of 
approximately 2.7 times in 1940. Thus 
economic activity has grown more 
than debt for the 1940-52 period. 


It is likewise significant to compare 
the trend of private debt alone with 
the annual gross savings of business 
and individuals combined. The figures 
show that only in 1947 did the growth 
of debt exceed the year’s savings in 
the private sector of the economy. 
Last year the margin was about two 
to one in favor of savings, one of the 
best showings of the post-World War 
II period. 

Furthermore, in contrast with a 
generation ago, there are two addi- 
tional factors today with a favorable 
bearing on debt. The first is the 
amortization principle, which is an 
inherent part of all home mortgage 
debt and is found in other parts of 
the private debt structure as well. 
Debt repayment on home mortgages 
alone is now estimated at about $3 
billion a year, and represents an 
important personal savings as well as 
debt reduction item. Most consumer 
debt is on a regular repayment basis 
also. 

The second important factor is the 
growth of credit life insurance, which 
covers borrowers for the amount of 
unpaid loan balances. This type of 
life insurance provides added protec- 
tion for the family’s thrift program 
in case of the death of the borrower. 


Looming most important at this 
moment in the debt structure is that 
mounting consumer credit total. But 
a case can be made for it: 


>> Forty-nine per cent of all Ameri- 
can family units have no indebtedness 
whatever, including installment buy- 
ing, charge accounts, or loans from 
parents or friends. 


>> Only 22 per cent of American 
families have any installment indebt- 
edness. 


2»? About 40 per cent of those with 
installment indebtedness owe less than 
$100. 





Trend of Major Categories in 
Post- World War Il Period. 
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>> Only 10 per cent of those with 
installment debts owe over $1,000. 


>> Only 51 per cent of family units 
have debts of any kind. 


Looking ahead long-term, we just 
could be facing what Chairman Mar- 
tin of the Federal Reserve suggested 
the other day: 


“I lean now individually to the 
thought that credit controls should 
be a permanent part of the Federal 
Reserve Act.” 


This table compares the annual 
increase in the gross private debt with 
the annual gross savings of the private 
sector of the economy, business and 


IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


individuals combined, in billions of 
dollars, from 1940 to date: 


Private Debt 
Rise Over Gross Ratio, Sav- 
Year Private ings to 
Year Before Savings Debt Rise 
1940 $4.1 $16.0 3.9 tol 
1941 11.2 23.0 2.0 to 1 
1942 3.8 41.8 11.6 tol 
1943 1.9 47.4 24.9 to 1 
1944 0.7 57.0 81.4 to 1 
1945 —5.5 48.5 — 
1946 16.3 28.7 1.8 tol 
1947 29.8 25.3 0.8 to 1 
1948 22.4 36.4 1.6 to 1 
1949 7.5 37.0 49 tol 
1950 39.5 39.6 1.0 tol 
1951 33.7 51.4 1.5 tol 
1952(e) 26.0 52.0 2.0 to 1 
(e) Estimated 


Sources: U.S. Dept. of Commerce; Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 
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MORTGAGES Are Good 


A I VIEW the mortgage picture 
today—and I have talked to a 
good many bankers in this country— 
I find that there are three opinions 
which are uppermost in the minds of 
an unwarranted number of bankers. 
First, there is the banker who feels 
that real estate was the cause of the 
depression of the early °30’s, which 
contributed to most of the bank fail- 
ures; and, therefore, he wants little or 
nothing to do with mortgages. 


>»? Second, there is the group of 
bankers who want nothing to do with 
FHA and VA mortgages, or Title I 
modernization loans because they are 
opposed to government participation 
in anything. 


>> Third, there are a certain num- 
ber of bankers who are of the opinion 
that we are ready for another crash 
with a resulting dip in real estate 
values and, therefore, want nothing to 
do with mortgages at this time. 

The dip in real estate prices was not 
the cause of the depression. Those 
men who have taken that position 
forget that the depression came about 
largely because of overspeculation of 


FOR BANKS 


But many bankers have been—and remain—skeptical about the important 
role which mortgages might play in their investment policy, says this 
banker. He also suggests that banks should get into the servicing end. 


all kinds in the 1920's and that all of 
us failed to recognize that the first 
World War had created some prob- 
lems for us which we failed to see. 
This wild speculation came to an 
abrupt end with the stock crash in 
1929—not a real estate crash, but a 
stock crash. 


It is true that in the next few years 
thereafter real estate values did dip 
tremendously; but real estate, like 
every other commodity, was caught 
in the depression trap and did not dip 
in value because of its nature. 

The fact that many banking insti- 
tutions had trouble with the liquidity 
of their mortgages in that period was 
again not brought about because of 
the nature of a real estate transaction, 
but rather because of the loose prac- 
tices bankers permitted to become 
prevalent in connection with our mort- 
gage-lending activities in the 1920's. 
Some of these loose practices were: 

We wrote mortgages on a short- 
term basis, and many were renewed 
or extended from time to time over a 





As condensed from an address by Mr. Denyes 
at the Savings and Mort Conference at the 
American Institute of Banking Convention. 








period of many years. Bankers did 
not encourage customers to pay off 
their indebtedness, but rather encour- 
aged them to let the obligation stand 
as long as they were getting interest. 
Obviously, when values began to fall 
shortly after the stock crash, bankers 
found themselves in a position where 
they were forced to demand immedi- 
ate payment of these mortgages; and, 
of course, at that time borrowers 
were not in a position to meet these 
demands. 

Another bad practice in those days 
was that we were not concerned about 
tax payments upon the properties on 
which we held mortgages. Conse- 
quently, when we got these properties 
back through foreclosures, we found 
considerable tax indebtedness, which 
was a prior lien to the mortgage in- 
debtedness and required further ad- 
vances on our part. 

Another loose practice was that we 
were not very concerned with the 
individual. Our concept of mortgage 
lending was primarily to obtain an 
appraisal of the value of the property; 
and, based on that appraisal, we made 
our mortgage loan. Little, if any, at- 


By HEYWARD T. DENYES___ 


Vice President, Industrial National Bank, Detroit 
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tention was paid to the individual or 
corporation who would pay the obli- 
gation back to us. 

Also, most of the mortgages in 
those days were non-amortized loans, 
although most of the people we loaned 
money to were those who could pay 
back the obligation only on an amor- 
tized basis and were obviously not in 
a position, even when the loan was 
made, to pay it on a demand basis. 

Another thing was that mortgages 
in those days were not very well 
standardized. Each institution had 
its own mortgage form adapted purely 
to the whims and policies of each 
banking institution. When money be- 
came tight, it was not possible for the 
banker to sell his mortgages to any- 
one; nor were there any established 
institutions engaging in and familiar 
with the buying and selling of mort- 
gages. 

Today all of those things have been 
changed, and there is absolutely no 
reason why bankers should be op- 
posed to their institutions investing in 
mortgages because of what happened 
in the early 1930's. 

We have placed most of our mort- 
gages today on an amortized basis, 
even in the rural areas. Most banking 
institutions are tax conscious and have 
taken steps to make certain that taxes 
are paid on the properties on which 
they hold mortgages. 

We have changed our methods en- 
tirely of making mortgages based 
solely upon the value of real estate. 
Today we are more concerned with 
the credit and stability of the indi- 
vidual more so than the value of the 
property, because we recognize that it 
will be the individual who will pay 
the obligation rather than the value 
of the property. We have also made 
great strides in standardizing our 
mortgage forms, and today the buy- 
ing and selling of mortgages all over 
the country has become a major in- 
dustry. 

There is absolutely no justification 


the biggest weaknesses of bankers 
today is that they are sometimes in- 
clined to overlook trends which tend 
to change the thinking and philoso- 
phies of our people. We unwittingly 
create additional problems for our- 
selves. Many are inclined to dis- 
regard the fact that the trend in this 
country is toward a stronger national 
government, whether we like it or not, 
and that it is dedicated to providing 
our people with security and to raising 
the standards of living of the Ameri- 
can people. 

We may not agree with the pro- 
gram entirely, nor with the methods 
used in attempting to bring these 
things about; but we must recognize 
that this is the trend and adjust our 
own thinking accordingly. We should 


exert our efforts in channeling this 
trend in a course which will not result 
in a complete abandonment of the 
basic principles upon which this coun- 
try was founded and built. 

Bankers who take that position are 
often inclined to overlook the fact 
that one of the best weapons we have 
in this country today to fight Com- 
munism is home ownership, and one 
of the agencies of the government 
which has helped tremendously in 
promoting home ownership has been 
the FHA program. That program 
over the past several years has made 
it possible for people to purchase their 
own homes on a sound financial basis. 
It has been a program which clearly 
indicates how things which are really 
well worthwhile for this country can 
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SERVICING A NEW SOURCE OF REVENUE 
FOR BANKS? They own mortgages, why not serv- 
ice them for investors too? Mr. Denyes throws out 
the idea. “One of the most important avenues to 
explore is the possibility of setting up a working arrangement between insurance compa- 
nies and banks for the purpose of selling and servicing mortgage loans,” he says. “Insur- 
ance companies and banks are not competitors. One could easily complement the other 
so as to provide a continuous mortgage-financing service for our customers, The plan 
could work something like this: When our respective mortgage portfolios reach a satura- 
tion point, we could and should be in a position to sell, preferably to an insurance com- 
pany, a block of mortgages and retain the servicing, thus making it possible for us to 
continue our mortgage financing for our customers which are not within our own limita- 
tions and which mortgages we could also service for our customers. We could thereby 


retain a most valuable contact.” 





for avoiding a participation in mort- 
gage lending by banks solely because 
of what happened to real estate values 
in the early 1930's. 


The second group of bankers—those 
who are opposed to government par- 
ticipation in anything—I believe are 
overlooking the fact that the philos- 
ophy of this country and the world 
has changed tremendously. One of 
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be fully accomplished for the general 
good of the country when private 
enterprise and government co-operate 
hand in hand, each staying on its own 
side of the fence. There are many 
criticisms of the VA mortgage-financ- 
ing program, and most of these objec- 
tions are valid. But, in spite of all the 
imperfections, the record already 
shows that this program has contrib- 
uted tremendously to the growth of 
individual home ownership in this 
country. 

The reason that bankers today 
are faced with the problem of savings 
and loan associations is that we have 
never geared our mortgage-lending 
activities in keeping with the trend 
of the times. The few savings and loan 
associations which were involved in 
the depression did not fare very well. 
Yet, the people of this country, it 
appears, have completely forgotten 
about that; and they are flocking 
more and more to savings and loan 
associations with their savings depos- 
its. Savings deposits have always been 
the backbone of banks; and yet with 
each passing day more and more of 
them are being drained away from us 
by the savings and loan associations: 

We could have prevented, or at 
slowed up considerably, the 
these savings and loan 
associations if we bankers had been 
realistic during World War II. Sav- 
ings deposits during that period were 
plentiful. Yet, because bankers had 
no immediate use for them, we made 
absolutely no effort whatsoever to get 
them, although most of us were an- 
ticipating a tremendous expansion of 
credit after the war. 

Bankers would have been in a much 
better position to serve the loan de- 
our since the 


least 
growth of 


mands of customers 


OPPORTUNITY 
The Richard Gill Company, a 
leader in mortgage financing 
in San Antonio for 30 years, 
offers an opportunity to an in- 
dividual experienced in office 
management, accounting and 


mortgage servicing. All ap- 
plications kept strictly confi- 
dential. Write to the Person- 
nel Director, The Richard Gill 


Company, P.O. Box 599, San 
bean has giving detailed 
experience and salary desired. 





war if we had corralled more of those 
savings funds during the war, and I 
am just as sure that we could have 
prevented much of those funds from 
falling into the hands of the savings 
and loan associations had we done 
so. Bankers also made another foolish 
mistake during the war; and that was 
very few bankers participated in the 
Title VI FHA program, whereas the 
savings and loan associations did. 


If bankers had participated fully in 
the FHA Title VI program the sav- 
ings and loan associations would not 
have had an opportunity to make con- 
tact with many customers who would 
have at that time preferred to deal 
with banks. 


We cannot handle all of the mort- 
gage financing of this country, even 
if we wanted to; but we have failed 
miserably in the past because we have 
not concerned ourselves with the 
problems we have created for our 
customers when we just arbitrarily 
clamp down on our mortgage-lending 
activities. There is always a need 
for mortgage financing, and it is our 
obligation as bankers to provide ways 
and means for those needs when good 
judgment dictates that we should 
restrict our own mortgage-lending 
activities. 


There are many ways which could 
be explored by bankers to take care 
of the mortgage needs of our cus- 
tomers, and one of the most important 
avenues to explore is the possibility 
of setting up a working arrangement 
between insurance companies and 
banks for the purpose of selling and 
servicing mortgage loans. Insurance 
companies and banks are not competi- 
tors. One could easily complement 
the other so as to provide a continu- 


ous mortgage-financing service for our 
customers. The plan could work 
something like this: 


When our respective mortgage port- 
folios reach a saturation point, we 
could and should be in a position to 
sell, preferably to an insurance com- 
pany, a block of mortgages and retain 
the servicing, thus making it possible 
for us to continue our mortgage fi- 
nancing for our customers which are 
not within our own limitations and 
which mortgages we could also serv- 
ice for our customers. We could 
thereby retain a most valuable con- 
tact. 

This plan could also be carried a 
step further by establishing outlets 
to obtain mortgages for our customers 
which are beyond our limitations or 
policies, thereby again serving the cus- 
tomer and at the same time retaining 
contact with him. 


A third group of bankers feels we 
are ready for another crash and a 
tremendous dip in real estate values. 
I am going to. predict that, at the 
present time and for some time to 
come, there is no risk whatsoever of 
anything close to a depression. 


First, I believe we are fully pre- 
pared to meet and to cope with a 
depression today, whereas we were 
not in such shape when the last de- 
pression occurred. I am not saying 
that the methods we would use to 
cope with it would not at some future 
time result in dire circumstances, but 
what I do mean to say is that we 
would have ample warning and plenty 
of opportunity to put our affairs in 
shape should the methods used not 
bring about the desired results of pre- 
venting a depression. 


Second, we are entering a new era; 
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and a most important factor to con- 
sider is that the Republicans cannot 
afford to permit anything approaching 
a depression to occur in their regime. 
Before they would let such a thing 
happen, all of the resources of the 
national government would be poured 
into projects which would create em- 
ployment; however, I don’t believe 
that we are going to be faced with 
such a decision at least in the next 
four to eight years, regardless of how 
the Korean situation is resolved. I 
fully believe that we shall be engaged 
in a defense program for some time 
to come, which will aid materially in 
taking up the slack in civilian produc- 
tion, if any. 

Third, I believe, too, that we are 
on the threshold of expanding tre- 
mendously the possibilities of world 
trade as soon as we find some answers 
to the tariff problem. The possibilities 
in that direction are unlimited. 


Demand for Housing 


For the past ten years, we have had 
a tremendous real estate boom 
brought about by the coming of age 
of the many children born during the 
1920’s and who have rushed into mar- 
riage during the war years. In the 
next ten years, it appears that there 
will be a drop in marriages because 
of the low birth rate in the early 
1930’s; consequently, it is quite prob- 
able that in that period there will 
be a reduced demand for new hous- 
ing. I do not believe that this reduced 
demand will have too much of an 
effect upon the general economy or 
progress of this country during that 
period because defense spending and 
expanding world trade will take up 
the slack. On the other hand, with 
the recent adjustment of FHA and GI 
interest rates, it is quite possible that 
a demand for housing in the next ten 
years will be increased instead of de- 
creased. 

As a result of the tremendous mar- 
riage rate during the 1940's, the birth 
rate of this nation during that period 
has risen sharply; and those children 
will come of age in the 1960's. It 
is logical to assume that the marriage 
rate will expand tremendously in the 
1960’s, and with it will come a tre- 
mendous demand for housing and a 
demand for all of those things for 
which marriage creates a demand. 
With it could come a real estate boom 


which could dwarf anything of that 
nature we have ever seen before. 


This country stands at the begin- 
ning rather than at the end of prog- 
ress, and further advance will be lim- 
ited only by the period of time it 
takes most of us to realize that fact 
and to put our shoulders collectively 
to the wheel to make the most of it. 


Better Not Sit Back 


The bankers of this country have 
always, for the most part, been the 
leaders in their respective communi- 
ties; however, we shall lose that posi- 
tion if we do not attempt to adjust 
our thinking in keeping with the 
trend of the times. We can’t sit back 
arbitrarily and make decisions like 
we did in the old days. Much prog- 
ress has been made in the banking 
field in the past 20 years, but the 
change has got to be equally as great 
in the next 20 years if bankers expect 
to maintain our position of leadership. 
Unless we adjust our thinking in re- 
gard to our mortgage-lending activi- 
ties and stop treating mortgage-lend- 
ing investments as an unwanted 
stepchild, our position in that regard 
will be one of the greatest single 
factors which could lead to a further 
restriction of our leadership. 


I have pointed out how failure on 
our part in the past ten years to 
service properly our customers’ mort- 
gage needs has helped to create tre- 
mendous competition from the savings 
and loan associations. In my opinion, 
that is just a small sample of what 
lies ahead if we do not change our 
thinking. 

I think most of us overlook the fact 
that mortgage companies, operating 
largely on borrowed money from 
banks, have consistently made money 
from the selling and servicing of mort- 
gage loans; and it has always been a 
puzzle to me as to why we bankers 
feel we cannot do likewise. 


If we honestly explore this field 
more, we shall find an avenue of reve- 
nue opening up for us which we sorely 
need in these times of high operating 
costs; and at the same time we shall 
do the kind of a job that we bankers 
are obligated to do for our customers. 
Selfishly speaking, this is a job which 
needs to. be done if we expect to 
prevent further encroachment into 
the banking field by others, including 
the government. 


1953 MBA SEMINARS 
(Continued from page 15) 


WISCONSIN: Milwaukee, Robert R. 
Cameron, Dunn & Stringer Investment 
Co.; Ronald A. Weick, Marshall & Ilsley 
Bank; Port Washington, Kate Strassman, 
Builders Acceptance Company, 

CENTRAL AMERICA: Guatemala, 
Credito Hipotecario Nacional de Guate- 
mala. 


Registered at the Advanced Mort- 
gage Banking Seminar were: 


ALABAMA: Birmingham, P. C. Jack- 
son, Jr., Jackson Securities & Investment 
Co.; John T. Nixon, Liberty National Life 
Insurance Co. 

CANADA: Winnipeg, George C. Elliott, 
The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 

CENTRAL AMERICA: Guatemala, 
Carlos E. Mandujano and Salvador Ochoa, 
both Credito Hipotecario Nacional de 
Guatemala. 

COLORADO: Colorado Springs, Wm. 
M. Roberts, The First National Bank of 
Colorado Springs. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Wash- 
ington, Chas. H. Purcell, The Metropoli- 
tan Mortgage Co.; Arthur M. Fisher, 
Mortgage Services, Inc.; Roger W. Hatch 
and Wm. W. Smyth, Walker & Dunlop, 
Inc. 

FLORIDA: Jacksonville, Raymond K. 
Mason, W. M. Mason & Company; Mi- 
ami, Lon Worth Crow, Jr., Lon Worth 
Crow Company. 

GEORGIA: Atlanta, John F. Regan, 
New York Life Insurance Company. 


ILLINOIS: Chicago, John B. Carroll, 
Continental Assurance Company; Robert 
K. Gannaway and Clarke Stayman, both 
The First National Bank of Chicago; 
Robert L. Donahue, McElvain Mortgage 
Company; Frank Reilly, Jr., Charles 
Ringer Company; Springfield, Herbert O. 
Haaker, The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 

IOWA: Des Moines, T. A. Blood and 
Keith R Wright, both Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Iowa. 

KANSAS: Wichita, Chas. N. Stillwell, 
The Monarch Investment Co. 

MARYLAND: Baltimore, George Brady 
and Lawrence Naylor, both The Moss- 
Rouse Company; H. Evans Smith, Jr., 
Walker & Dunlop, Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Newton, Arnold 
E. Worth, Newton Savings Bank. 

MICHIGAN: Flint, Stuart Ballou, Gen- 
esee County Savings Bank. 

MINNESOTA: Minneapolis, Howard 
Brenner and John Lessman, both M. R. 
Waters & Sons, Inc.; St. Paul, Ryland 
Rothschild, H. & Val J. Rothschild, Inc. 

MISSOURI: Clayton, Bruce J. Branch, 
Dolan Company; Kansas City, Wm. B. 
Thompson, City Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany; Myron Blessing, The Kansas City 
Mortgage Co. 

MONTANA: Helena, Frank A. Flana- 
gan, Western Life Insurance Company. 

NEBRASKA: Omaha, Vincent F. Mil- 
ler, United Benefit Life Insurance Co.; 
Chas. A. Rasmussen, Western Securities 
Company. 

NEW YORK: Buffalo, Nelson H. Jew- 
ett, Hill Mortgage Corporation; New 
York, Wm. V. Sadesky, New York Life 

(Continued on page 28, column 1) 
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Why MBA Membership Is Valuable 
for LOAN CORRESPONDENTS 


ORTGAGE loan correspondents 
M in recent years have been con- 
fronted with one serious problem after 
another; and in the solution of many 
of these problems I, as a correspond- 
ent, have found deep satisfaction and 
great value from my membership 
in the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America. 

Business has come a long way since 
the days of sole proprietorship when 
every successful enterprise was looked 
upon as the lengthened shadow of 
some strong, dominant personality. 
Vital as initiative still is, business has 
grown beyond the point where any 
individual can carry the full load of 
management. Initiative at the top 
must be translated into leadership to 
inspire and to direct and to give rec- 
ognition to many other elements im- 
plicit in the success of the company. 

One of these elements is planning, 
and to most successful business execu- 
tives the value of sound planning is 
axiomatic. But the limitations of time, 
the sometimes clouded perspective of 
the individual (“too close to the for- 
est”), and the often inadequate facil- 
ities for obtaining all the facts mitigate 
against a timely and realized solution. 
For this reason, industry—any indus- 
try—with increasing frequency is find- 
ing it both more efficient and more 
economical to employ competent out- 
side counsel to assist in the study of 
the broad and more general problems. 

To a large degree, MBA has assisted 


us in guiding our business through the 
restrictions of controlled economy 
under which our industry has operated 
in these past years. More specifically, 
these are the advantages that will 
accrue to you on becoming a member 


of MBA. 

>? You obtain membership in the 
only national association whose activi- 
ties are devoted exclusively to mort- 
gage lending and investing. 

>> MBA is nation-wide in appeal, 
nation-wide in interest and nation- 
wide in its objectives and responsi- 
bilities. 

>> Its more than twenty commit- 
tees cover every activitiy in which the 
mortgage industry is concerned, in 
Federal Legislation, FHA, VA, Public 
Relations, Education, Mortgage Serv- 
icing, Research, Ways and Means, 
Clinics and other special activities. 

>> MBA affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the mortgage man to per- 
sonally contact other mortgage lend- 
ers and investors through the 
comprehensive program of meetings 
which MBA sponsors. This is accom- 
plished at the annual Conventions and 
at the Clinics and Conferences which 
are organized on a regional basis in 
every section of the country. 

>> The relationship of your own 
business and your Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington has become a 
more increasingly important part of 
your operations. MBA ably represents 


By JOHN F. AUSTIN, JR. 


you in the National Capital with a full 
time office staff under the direction of 
iis General Counsel. From this office 
you currently receive all news affect- 
ing mortgages with full and complete 
interpretations and analyses of what 
the news means and how you will 
be affected. 

>> MBA’s Educational Program is 
the only such service available in the 
mortgage industry. The Senior Exec- 
utives’ Course sponsored in coopera- 
tion with New York University Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
provides members with an opportunity 
to hear acknowledged authorities dis- 
cuss questions vitally affecting the 
future of the country. The companion 
effort in MBA’s educational program 
are the Mortgage Banking Seminars 
held at Northwestern and Stanford 
Universities. They are for the younger 
executives in your real estate and 
mortgage departments, as well as 
those just entering the field. They 
represent well-rounded factual experi- 
ence in what constitutes the mortgage 
lending structure, the influences af- 
fecting it and the best practices, meth- 
ods and procedures. 

2»? More economical, efficient and 
standardized servicing is a prime need 
of the industry today. MBA offers its 
members the services of its Depart- 
ment of Servicing and Accounting for 
analyzing their servicing and offering 
suggestions for improvements. In ad- 
dition, special programs are usually 





President, T. J. Bettes Company, Houston 
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Another in the series of articles about the advantages which MBA membership has 
for the various classes of institutions with an interest in the mortgage industry. 


devoted entirely to new trends in serv- 
icing at the Association’s annual con- 
vention. 

>> A valuable part of MBA mem- 
bership is the publications members 
receive, The Mortgage Banker, Direc- 
tory of Members, Members Manual, 
Servicing Handbook and the Text- 
book of Mortgage Banking. 

>> It has often been said that an 
industry can be helped materially by a 


strong Association. Heading MBA’s 
National Office in Chicago is George 
H. Patterson, one of the leading trade 
association executives of the country, 
and assisting him is a most competent 
staff. 

I believe that the only sound ap- 
proach to any business problem is a 
impartial organized survey of all fac- 
tors bearing on that problem. Often, 
the most valuable information a com- 


pany can have is that which is ob- 
tained by impartial outside sources 
used as a check upon that developed 
within the business. After all facts 
have been gathered and weighted, the 
proper course of action will usually 
suggest itself. Thus I believe the best 
mortgage investment a correspondent 
can make today is to become a mem- 
ber of the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. 





Another New MBA High 
in Membership Total 


As the end of the Association year 
on August 31 approaches, member- 
ship has again reached an all-time 
high with 178 new members reported 
so far, bringing the total roster to 
1,950. Credit for this noteworthy per- 
formance goes to the aggressive Mem- 
bership Committee headed this year 
by Robert Tharpe of Atlanta. The 
group has worked hard and syste- 
matically, combing every section of 
the country for qualified members; 
the result has been one of the most 
satisfactory expansions of the mem- 
bership seen in 40 years’ history. 





“TM SENDING TWO" 


TWO FOR STANFORD .. . for 
MBA's Western Mortgage Banking 
Seminar, Stonford University, Stan- 
ford, California, August 17 to 21... 
the unique and valuable opportunity 
in mortgage education . . . every 
phase, every operation, every pro- 
cedure . . . which the Association 
makes available for its Western 
members. 


Have you registered a member of 
your staff? Act today before the 
class limit is reached. Write Frank J. 
McCabe, Jr., Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, for ap- 
plication and booklet completely 
describing the course, housing ac- 
commodations, etc. 








New members currently admitted 


include: 

ARIZONA—Phoenix: Phoenix Title & 
Trust Company, Title & Trust Building, 
114 West Adams Street, John M. 
Clements, Vice President. 

CALIFORNIA—Beverly Hills: Lowell, 
Smith & Evers, Inc., 250 South Beverly 
Drive; Los Angeles: Pacific Coast Title 
Insurance Co., 408 South Spring Street, 
Elias A. Smith, Jr., President. 

IDAHO—Boise: Utah Mortgage Loan 
Corporation (d.b.a. Boise Loan & Realty), 
719 West Bannock Street, T. J. Conlin, 
manager. 

INDIANA — Anderson: Citizens Bank- 
ing Company, Simeon Stewart, manager, 
real estate department. 

NEBRASKA—Omaha: Conservative In- 
vestment Company, 216 Barker Building. 


NEW MEXICO — Albuquerque: Gulf 
Coast Investment C ration, 112 Morn- 
ingside Drive, N.E., L. W. Sutton, man- 
ager. 

NEW YORK—New Rochelle: People’s 
Bank for Savings, 277 North Avenue, 
C. B. Allen, President; Riverhead (Suffolk 
County): Riverhead Savings Bank, 7 West 
Main Street, William A. AtLee, vice presi- 
dent; Rochester: Rochester Savings k, 
40 Franklin Street, F. Stanley DeVoy, vice 
president. 

TEXAS—Fort Worth: Gulf Coast In- 
vestment Corporation, 501 W. T. Wag- 
goner Building, H. D. Burdick; San An- 
tonio: Gulf Coast Investment Corporation, 
Transit Tower Building, Gayle Atwood. 

WASHINGTON — Tacoma: Forrester 
Inc., 917 Pacific Avenue, Addison H. For- 
rester, president. 
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consider Central Florida for 
investments. Orlando is in 
the center of the vast citrus 


industry (90% within a 75- at 
mile radius). Cattle raising and UC 













manufacturing have also increased 
the effective buying power of this B y) 
thriving section. SZ 


We have F.H.A. mortgages to meet your re- 
quirements — efficient servicing facilities, backed 
by years of mortgage loan experience. 


MORTGAGE LOAN DIVISION 


AMERICAN 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 





HOME OFFICE + ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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MBA 1953 SEMINARS 
(Continued from page 25) 
Insurance Co.; Jos. H. Bostock, Teachers 

Insurance and Annuity Association. 

OHIO: Columbus, Ward C. Case, W. 
Lyman Case & Co.; C. S. Rindsfoos, The 
Panohio Mortgage Company. 

TENNESSEE: Memphis, J. Wray Mur- 
ray, The First National Bank of Mem- 
phis. 

TEXAS: Dallas, Glenn W. Justice, 
Glenn Justice Mortgage Company; Jerry 
B. Frey, Jr., Maxson-Mahoney-Turner; 
James A. Cheek, W. A. McKinley Com- 
pany; Houston, Don L. Erwin and Jas. 
M. Wooten, both T. J. Bettes Company. 

WASHINGTON: Kennewick, Myron 
Ellingson, National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle. 

SWEDEN: Linkoping, Carl A. Eriks- 
son, Savings Bank of Linkoping. 


Easy Does It 


In this hard money period how 
does a leading soft money man view 
the future? In short, how does Mar- 
riner S. Eccles size up the situation? 
Well, said Eccles the other day out 
in California, inflation has pretty well 
run its course, but added that he 
didn’t look for an appreciable down- 
turn in the economy until after the 
first of next year. 

“The Federal budget is operating 
on a $9 million to $10 million deficit. 
It will have to make up this money 
by borrowing from the commercial 
banking system. Federal Reserve 
Banks consequently must loosen 





PERSONNEL 


In anewering advertisements in this column, 
address letters to box number shown in care of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ilinois. 








MORTGAGE LOAN OPPORTUNITIES 
One of nation’s large mid-western life 
insurance companies has attractive Home 
Office careers awaiting two men in carly 
thirties who have mortgage loan experi- 
ence in bank, life insurance company 
or mortgage correspondent’s office. Per- 
manent work, good pay, pleasant sur- 
roundings, liberal benefits and opportuni- 
ties for advancement. Write Box 273. 


Unmarried, 32, college graduate in ac- 
counting, desires permanent position with 
well established organization. Have about 
5 years’ excellent experience with mort- 
gage, real estate, and insurance firm in 
charge of accounting, personnel, and mort- 
gage servicing. Will consider locating any- 
where and am free to travel. Write Box 
274. 


Senior mortgage man available. Fifteen 
years experience (five at managerial 
level) with large Canadian financial insti- 
tutions. Unusually broad knowledge of all 
phases urban residential lending. Located 
now in southern Ontario. Write Box 275. 


PEOPLE AND 


. 


Jesse F. MacFarlane, manager of 
the Pittsburgh office of W. A. Clarke 
Mortgage Company since it was 
established in 1946, has resigned to 
become FHA director in Pittsburgh. 
He has been succeeded by Wilmer 
A. Pracht. William L. King, 
president of the Boss & Phelps Mort- 
gage Company, Washington, D.C., has 
been named to serve on the Con- 


money so that the Government can 
borrow. 

“However, after the first of the 
year, with the surpius of tax funds, 
we may have a different picture. 
Until then though, I don’t look for 
either further inflation or deflation. 
Government borrowing is bound to 
be anti-deflationary. Money might 
be a little easier for the rest of the 
year.” 

Eccles said he believed that credit 
tightening policies are unnecessary 
to put the brakes on price inflation. 

“Shortages are giving way to sur- 
pluses. More consumer goods will be 
produced than are sold. The home 
building peak has passed—new houses 
in some parts of the country are al- 
ready getting hard to sell. 

“I believe that some reversal of pro- 
duction and employment will deter- 
mine the direction of the next move- 
ment of the business cycle.” 





EVENT 


= am 


struction and Civic Development 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Alan Sayford, formerly with Provi- 
dent Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Chattanooga, has joined 
Murphree Mortgage Company, Nash- 
ville, as executive vice president in 
charge of operations. . William 
Adam Schulz, Long Island City, 
newly appointed FHA District Di- 
rector, was guest speaker at the re- 
cent New York MBA meeting... . 
National Life & Accident has an- 
nounced a number of executive ad- 
vancements involving its financial and 
investment departments. G. D. 
Brooks, formerly vice president and 
manager investment department, was 
named vice president and treasurer. 
He will continue to have general su- 
pervision over investments. William 
C. Weaver, Jr., formerly assistant 
vice president, was made vice presi- 
dent and manager of the real estate 
and mortgage loan department. Ed- 
ward C. Webb, formerly assistant vice 
president, advanced to vice president 
and manager bond department. H. 
B. Gibbs, formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent, was made assistant vice presi- 
dent and assistant manager real estate 
and mortgage loan department. Frank 
B. Emmerling, who was assistant 
treasurer, became assistant vice presi- 
dent. Robert D. Waller, formerly 


statistician, was named comptroller. 








W. invite your investment consideration of — 


ISSISSIPPI 
ORTGAGES 
Originations to suit your requirements © Servicing to suit your needs 
In loans from progressive, Modern Mississippi 


KIMBROUGH INVESTMENT COMPANY 


FLOYD R. KIMBROUGH, Presideat 
FHA APPROVED MORTGAGEE 
263 EAST PEARL STREET, JACKSON, MISS. TEL. 5-3445 
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rchitect-Designed, Factory-Built 


FOR SOUND INVESTMENT 


P&H Homes offer the investor a reliable source of really 


sound residential mortgages. Handsomely styled by one of the 
country’s top architects, P & H Homes have found 


a ready market among established buyers, prime risks. 


They’re built for lasting beauty and enduring value, too. 
Parts are prefabricated under factory-controlled conditions. 
Only the finest building materials, millwork, 


hardware and kiln-dried lumber go into P &H Homes. 


Builders can put P&H Homes up faster (under roof in 
one day), with no wasted time or materials. Their operations 


are efficient; their buyers, always fully satisfied. 


TAP THIS SOURCE OF SOUND MORTGAGES NOW— 


Write for the name of the P&H builder in your area today. 


PeaH HOMES 
HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


108 Spring St., Port Washington, Wis. 
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TITLE INSURANCE 


For the Real Estate Owner 
and Mortgage Banker 


A Policy of Title Insurance, in addition to its pro- 


tection against title losses, facilitates the sale and 
transfer of Real Estate and Real Estate Mortgages. 


The Company is Licensed in the Following States: 


Alabama Mississippi 
Arkansas Missouri 
Colorado Montana 
Delaware Nebraska 
Florida North Carolina 
Georgia South Carolina 
Indiana Tennessee 
Kansas Texas 
Louisiana Utah 


Maryland Wisconsin 





Wyoming 
and in the 
District of Columbia and 
Territory of Alaska 


BRANCH OFFICES Approved attorneys throughout states 


Baltimore, Maryland—21 South Calvert Street Issuing Agents io most principal cities 
Little Rock, Arkansas—214 Louisiana Street —Esecrow Services Furnished by our 
Nashville, Tennessee—S.W. Cor. 3rd & Union Streets Home Office and by all Issuing Agents. 


KANSAS CITY TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $2,900,000.00 
Title Bldg., 112 East 10th St. Kansas City 6, Mo. HArrison 5040 





